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as a Battle... 


But isn’t it difficult these days to con- 
vince high school girls and boys that ideas can be as important as 
actions? Isn’t it a problem to make essay reading, for instance, 
exciting to them? We don’t pretend to have the only solution. 
But we do have three essay books particularly suited for 1944 
students. 


THEY TELL THEIR STORY was published on October 18. 
High school people will find real inspiration in its true tales of 
peril in this global war. Authors of the 23 episodes include 
Churchill, Willkie, Steinbeck, Curt Riess, and Raymond Rubi- 
cam. Edited by W. H. Cunningham and Ruth M. Stauffer. List 
price, $1.20. 


PANORAMA contains 36 essays and articles which give a view 
of ideas and personalities of today. It has proved unusually suc- 
cessful in provoking good class discussion. Edited by Harold T. 
Eaton. List price, $1.00. 


ESSAYS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY will introduce 
your students to Montaigne, Bacon, Lamb, Emerson, Chesterton, 
Leacock, and many other outstanding classic and modern essay- 
ists. Its pupil appeal is based on the wise choice of essays, attrac- 
tive format, and readable introductions. Edited by John A. 
Lester. List price, $1.32. 


We offer these three books for 10th, 
11th, or 12th grades in the belief that they can be immensely help- 
ful in making essays exciting and important to 1944 students. We 
offer them for the simpler reason that they are good “bets”’ for 
lively and interesting classes. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY - New York - Chicago 
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Everyone knows that this war isn’t 
merely a war. It is one of those gigantic 
cataclysms in human history that split 
the calendar in two with a chasm as wide 
and deep as the Grand Canyon. When 
humanity settles down again, a century 
or two from now, into some sort of calm, 
it will wonder, perhaps, how anybody 
could live at all through this mad age of 
terror. Many of us, of course, didn’t. 

That is, I will, however, admit, only 
one view of this global conflict through 
which we are passing. There are those 
to whom it seems possible to withdraw 
entirely from the tremendous battle that 
is being fought and who urge that it is 
feasible, for example, to make the 
English classroom “a little haven away 
from the stress and excitement”’ of the 
war. To them the English classroom 
seems to be.an island in which dwells a 
pedagogical Lady of Shalott looking for- 
ever into a mirror in which only shadows 
of the world appear. Yet, sooner or later, 
as Tennyson prefigured, a knight in 
clanking armor will come riding by, the 
magic web will be torn apart, the mirror 
will crack from side to side, and a curse 
will fall on the caroling but not too wise 
Lady of Shalott. 

For reality breaks in despite our ar- 
dent wishes; and, when that reality is a 


terrifically devastating war, like this one, 
the reality has two outstanding effects. 
In the first place, it destroys much that 
is excellent. In the second place, it de- 
stroys much that has outlived its useful- 
ness. The bombs that fell on London 
cruelly shattered St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
and that great structure must, in the first 
days of peace, be fully restored. But the 
bombs destroyed, likewise, many miser- 
able and foul hovels in London’s noisome 
slums. They ought to have been wiped 
off the face of the earth fifty years ago, 
and all wise Britishers realize that their 
destruction affords an opportunity to 
create something new and better. 

This double destruction is occurring 
in English teaching too, and it therefore 
becomes our problem to determine which 
changes are undesirable, which changes 
may possibly lead to progress. We must 
be resolute in protecting and saving what 
is good; and, where it is destroyed, we 
must resolve to restore it as soon as pos- 
sible. But, as realists and as_ well- 
wishers for English teaching, we should 
candidly recognize the plain truth that 
the war is forcing us, by sheer explosive 
pressure, to do much that we ought to 
have done voluntarily a long time ago. 

Yet, in general and as a group, we 
English teachers need suffer from no 
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feeling of inferiority. We have definitely 
progressed during the past two or three 
decades, even though we may have 
moved slowly and though many teachers 
have lagged. For it has long been obvious 
that English as a subject is changing in 
certain definite ways, all now emphasized 
by the war; and of these I shall enumerate 
six. 

1. The study of literature has today a 
constantly broadening base. At the turn 
of the century literature meant British 
literature, and it was British literature 
not later than the great Victorians. To- 
day it means American and world and 
contemporaneous literature. Like the 
war, our literary conceptions have be- 
come global. 

2. Language study meanwhile is pro- 
ceeding, although at a much more lag- 
gard pace, away from such narrow and 
usually very wasteful techniques as 
grammar and spelling toward a truer 
conception of the whole vast system of 
ideas that today we call ‘communica- 
tion.” I remember a poem by that fine 
poet, Louis Ginsberg, which appeared 
not long ago in Poetry. It was called 
“Eighteen” and was dedicated to the 
youth in our schools who at this hour 


To cryptic niceties of grammar 
Can barely counterfeit attention, 


probably even less than at any other 
hour. 

To a broader view of language their 
interest might more readily be drawn. 
As we look around on the thunderous, 
bewildering world of these closing days 
of 1943, we realize with poignant regret 
that a failure in human communication 
plunged mankind down this abyss. With 
some remnant of optimism we trust that, 
as evil communications corrupt, so better 
communications may still, in the future, 
save mankind. 


3. English teachers—better, even, 
than teachers in other fields—know that 
in any human being the whole is greater 
than the sum of the parts. Long ago they 
saw the dangers of the scholasticism into 
which our teaching sometimes threat- 
ened to degenerate; they realized that 
they do not know much of English who 
only English know. English—which is 
only our specialized term for language or 
communication—is inextricably inter- 
woven with every thought, feeling, or 
act of ours; it helps experience to be- 
come articulate, and our emphasis for 
many years, now, has been on experience. 
But to serve effectively, English teach- 
ing must share vividly and enjoyably in 
experience. It must be regarded not as 
a goal but as an opportunity. It cannot 
operate in a void. More and more, 
in recent years, English teaching has 
touched the earth to gather strength. It 
has turned away from expressiveness 
for the sake of expressiveness, from elo- 
quence exercised on zeros and vacua. 
Now the war has called on us urgently for 
help in expressing the most tremendous of 
all mankind’s experiences. English has 
become useful, as it should always have 
been. If it refused today to be useful, 
it would perish in a world of livid and 
terrified essentials. And who knows when 
the hour of crisis will pass in the days to 
come? There is no indication today that 
luxuries will soon be available. When 
peace comes, English teaching must still 
continue to serve existence, not vacuity. 

4. By extension the same doctrine 
has been making us better neighbors 
with teachers of other so-called ‘‘sub- 
jects” —a word, by the way, that has al- 
ways seemed to me slightly quaint; “‘ob- 
jects” would be more suitable. We now 
understand better that there is some- 
thing in the mysterious forces of nature 
that doesn’t love a wall and that there- 
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fore makes gaps even two can pass 
abreast—those two teachers called the 
“English teacher’ and the “‘social- 
studies teacher,” for example. How as- 
toundingly of late they have been 
brought together, not by some mystic 
jargon or incantation, such as pro- 
nouncing over their usually indifferent 
heads the unlovely word “integration” 
or the even more repulsive word “inter- 
penetration.” They have been brought 
together by the sheer compulsion of cir- 
cumstances. In the last two or three 
years English teachers have again and 
again used social studies as the best of all 
subject matter; and social-studies teach- 
ers have discovered that by themselves 
they can by no means teach the good 
governance which is the chief purpose of 
their instruction, and they have learned 
that literature and sound expression can 
become their most helpful allies. 

For teaching, like the war, has tended 
to become total. This coalition of teach- 
ers ought not, moreover, to end with the 
war. We hope for a United Nations to 
save the world; we need a league of 
united teachers too, bound together by 
no artificial theories but by the inexor- 
able demands of human nature and of 
needs. Looked at broadly, what we are 
really doing in effecting such co-opera- 
tion is teaching good citizenship, the 
primary function not of social-studies 
teachers alone but of all teachers. For 
without the good society none of us can 
worthily exist, and to preserve and en- 
hance it must be our first ideal. 

5. Moreover, that good society is for 
us, above all, American; and in that fact 
inheres another recent and now strength- 
ened tendency in English teaching. I 
have spoken of the broader base on which 
the discipline of literary studies is today 
founded. There is no diminution in our 
respect for those great British books that 


for three centuries have so deeply in- 
fluenced our own literature. We feel, 
nevertheless, that, since literature is an 
interpretation of experience, since liter- 
ature is the emotional and artistic ex- 
pression of certain ideals, since literature 
often necessarily has regional values in- 
explicable to the stranger, it is impor- 
tant that we stress American literature 
whenever it serves us better than other 
literatures—and that we do so, of course, 
with no trace of chauvinism. Even our 
study of British literature should be in- 
fluenced by our American needs; and 
those British elements, ideals, authors, 
and movements should be emphasized 
that best help us to understand America. 

Meanwhile, we should realize that 
there is literary gold in “them thar hills” 
of ours that has scarcely been tapped. I 
shall mention only two rich veins. 

I feel certain that, in days to come, we 
shall, in the first place, make constantly 
increasing use of American myth, folk- 
lore, and legend and that, as we make 
more use of these unique treasures, in our 
poetry and fiction particularly, they will 
in time acquire that antique and pleas- 
ing patina which today makes the 
classic myths so attractive. 

In the second place, we are, I hope, 
about ready to grant a place in our cur- 
ricula to American humor. Here is a 
great native heritage of which teachers 
have, for reasons not too hard to under- 
stand, been somewhat afraid. A poor 
teacher must be solemn; a mediocre 
teacher feels that it is safer to be solemn; 
a first-rate teacher knows that solemnity, 
particularly here in these United States, 
is a lost opportunity, often a synonym 
for futility. Mark Van Doren, in that 
lively and stimulating recent treatise of 
his on “Liberal Education,” quotes a 
pregnant remark of Emerson’s: “It is 
ominous that this word Education has so 
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cold, so hopeless a sound. A treatise on 
education, a convention on education 
affects us with slight paralysis and a 
certain yawning of the jaws.” 

That is, I am afraid, too true, but it 
ought not to be true of an English class- 
room, since English teachers may po- 
tentially take all life as their theme— 
and life isn’t dull, especially life in the 
United States, with its immense riches of 
humor. To how great an extent humor 
may serve even in the tragic business of 
war is made clear in a brochure given, at 
the Adjutant General’s School at Fort 
Washington, to all those receiving their 
commissions at this O.C.S. It is called 
Now You Are an Officer, and it provides a 
series of practical suggestions for young 
men about to be placed in command of 
other men. One passage reads: 


If you do not have a sense of humor, culti- 
vate one, within reason. Lack of it is worse 
than a disease. A disease affects only the person 
who has it, whereas a lack of a sense of humor 
is a wet blanket over all with whom you come 
in contact. Do not be afraid to laugh with your 
men. It will only go to show that you are 
human, and will add a little cement to the 
bonds that hold them to you. 

A sense of humor helps smooth many a rough 
spot in along, rough road. The American soldier 
is perhaps the greatest humorist of all nation- 
alities. Humor has stood him in good stead on 
many occasions and no doubt will assist him 
greatly in the trying days ahead. On the other 
hand, the Germans as a race are about as un- 
humorous as any nationality existent. After the 
late war they held an investigation looking into 
the causes of morale; as a result they attributed 
much of the British and American soldier’s 
staying power to his sense of humor. They 
therefore decided to instil it into their own 
soldiers and included in their manuals an order 
to cultivate it. In one of their manuals they 
reproduced Bruce Bairnsfather’s cartoon of 
“Old Bill” sitting in a building with a shell-hole 
in the wall. A new chum of Old Bill asks, ‘““Who 
made that hole?” “Mice,” replies Old Bill. In 
the German manual a stolid footnote of ex- 
planation is added, “It was not mice; it was a 
shell.” 


The humor that is practically non- 
existent in the Teuton, especially the 
Prussian military and official Teuton, 
abounds vigorously in Americans of all 
classes and regions. It is no forced 
growth, and merely needs skilful culti- 
vation and perhaps a little pruning now 
and then. It is not generally realized 
how far back in our literary history 
humor had its beginnings and how con- 
stant the output has been. I suppose the 
first American—an imported American, 
to be sure—who thumbed his nose at 
authority was Thomas Morton of Merry- 
mount, and the Puritan wit of Nathaniel 
Ward of Agawam is surprisingly mod- 
ern; as “a simple cobbler” he was the 
first to assume that role of a common 
man which has been the perennial mask 
of our satire, from Poor Richard to Will 
Rogers. Unfortunately, teachers come 
to classroom instruction with little 
knowledge of the history of American 
humor and even less realization that 
this humor is the most characteristic 
of our folkways. Properly studied, it 
would be carried beyond belles-lettres 
into the realm of the American language, 
the presiding daimon of which is un- 
doubtedly humor. It might even go 
beyond that into the fantastic king- 
dom of the comic strip, which is some- 
times not intended to be funny and 
which at other times is much funnier than 
despairing teachers think it is. Looking 
forward, we can be sure that humor, 
fundamentally a sense of proportion the 
violation of which produces laughter, will 
be, above all things, needed in the after- 
war world. 

6. One singular effect of the war—a 
totally unexpected effect—has been to 
make reading more attractive and to in- 
crease the demand for books in most ex- 
traordinary fashion, thus emphasizing 
a sixth direction of English teaching in 
the last two or three decades—our in- 
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creased interest in reading techniques. 
Publishers and booksellers are today 
finding it impossible—and not merely 
because of a paper shortage—to meet the 
demand for many books. On one recent 
Monday, E. P. Dutton and Company 
had 72,o00 unfilled orders for Under 
Cover. In the camps and at the front, 
books are read to tatters. Partly, of 
course, it is enforced leisure, with noth- 
ing else to do; partly, however, it is in- 
creased thoughtfulness. This is further 
reflected in the remarkable lack of any 
really important novels after four years 
of war, whereas there have been pub- 
lished—and widely read—an extraordi- 
nary number of first-rate books of re- 
portage and discussion. Compared with 
the books of World War I, our books 
today are immeasurably superior. Con- 
trast, for example, They Were Expend- 
able, Battle for the Solomons, and We Can- 
not Escape History—three among many 
—with the shoddy but highly popular 
Over the Top of 1917. 

Here too, then, is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. We must teach young people, 
even more intensively than we have been 
doing, how wonderful it is to read—how 
far superior books are to every other 
means of obtaining or communicating 
ideas and information. We must, too, 
emphasize the immense richness of choice 
to be found in books. No radio can give 
more than a finite number of dials to 
twirl or buttons to press; no community 
can provide more than a given number of 
movie theaters. But books, with their 
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disregard of space and time, conveniently 
make us masters of an infinite universe. 
To us, as inveterate readers, all this is 
platitudinous, for printer’s ink is in our 
blood, and we would not be English 
teachers—I hope—unless we loved books 
fanatically, with a love beyond reason. 
Now comes a generation to whom these 
truths may once more appeal, who will 
find in books an infinite room. 

That will not, of course, excuse us from 
our task of setting young people at the 
pleasant, yet highly important business 
of finding standards of taste and criteria 
of intelligence with which to judge 
all kinds of printed matter and many 
varieties of oral discourse. We know now 
that there was much wrong with a world 
lunatic enough to plunge into this war; 
and English teachers, in at least one 
realm, have been much to blame. For 
often it is bad newspapers, stupid movies, 
silly radio programs, and wretched use 
of leisure that cause people to think and 
act wrongly. We have, in the past, done 
little enough about it. For example, were 
English teachers really to set their 
minds to it, they could completely coun- 
teract the influence of certain evil news- 
papers in certain parts of the United 
States and thereby greatly strengthen 
the good newspapers, which are, fortu- 
nately, in the majority. To do so would 
be a great social gain, well within the 
province of the English teacher. 

Certainly it is obvious that in many 
directions many and noble tasks lie be- 
fore us. 
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LESSON PLAN IN READING: THE PREAMBLE 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 


HOLLAND ROBERTS’ 


The Preamble can be read aloud in 
twenty seconds. It fills five lines on a 
page—a single significant sentence. Be- 
cause it is so brief and can be so quickly 
and easily passed over in mechanical 
routine, plans for reading it for its central 
meanings become of first-rank impor- 
tance. 

The purposes——To lead young people 
to understand what it means to be a free 
American and to see and feel the binding 
relationship between our progressive, 
co-operative democracy, our welfare, 
and all we hold dear. To stir each boy 
and girl to take part in a program of 
action to strengthen the power of the 
people to govern their own lives. 

Step 1. Preparation and approach— 
It is assumed here that the setting for the 
reading of the Preamble has already been 
established on the basis of the students’ 
own thoughts and feelings, wonderment, 
problems, and desires. Through class 
discussion or casual comment on the 
significance of this world war, two ques- 
tions have been sharply stated: (a) What 
is the meaning of the war to you? and (0) 
Why are we fighting this war? 

As soon as the answers given to these 
questions show signs of exhausting the 
resources of the group, the teacher should 
propose that the next assignment sift 
some of our own fundamental documents 
for what they contribute: the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, and the ‘Gettysburg 

* Associate professor of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity; co-author of Let’s Read, Vols. I-IV, and co- 


editor of English for Social Living and Foreign Lan- 
guages and Cultures in American Education. 


Address.’ Each student has been asked 
to choose one of these basic selections to 
read to help answer the two key ques- 
tions above for the following day. All 
students have also been asked to bring in 
for the following day hero stories from 
early American history and literature 
and tales of the heroic struggles our men 
and women are living every day on the 
war fronts of the world. They may be 
read aloud, told, sung, dramatized, or 
played from recordings. The new Victory 
Corps Reading List issued by the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English offers 
many suggestions. 

Step 2. Presentation of stories and 
poems that show what Americans have 
done and are doing to defend their homes 
and their liberties from attack, with dis- 
cussion by the class centered around the 
two key questions already stated. 

Step 3. Reading the Preamble aloud.— 
Three or more distinctive readings are 
necessary to bring out several interpreta- 
tions. Selected students may give these 
oral readings, but there are advantages 
in following them with sharply contrast- 
ing recorded interpretations. They may 
be made in a few minutes on the school 
recorder or at the local music shop. After 
listening, the students should tell which 
interpretations they liked the best, and 
why. 

Step 4. Class discussion of the state- 
ments in the Preamble that can help us 
see clearly why it is vital to us to fight 
and win the war. 


1. Illustrate each of the six purposes of the Con- 
stitution listed in the Preamble by telling 
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what specific rights and privileges they de- 
scribe. 

2. How would some Quisling help the enemy 
re-write the Preamble if we lost the war? 

3. What parts of the Constitution are Fascists 
most anxious to destroy? 

4. How does the Preamble safeguard the rights 
of Americans? 


Step 5. Assignment for intensive evalua- 
tive reading of the Preamble—FEach stu- 
dent is asked to write out carefully in his 
own words what the Preamble means to 
him and what benefits he enjoys that it 
helps to safeguard. Individuals or small 
groups are also asked to illustrate or 
dramatize the key parts of the Preamble 
For example, what is meant by “‘We, the 
People’? 

To interpret that question, a group 
can present a recording of “Ballad for 
Americans,” with words in the hands of 
the class, and unison singing accom- 
panied by the recording at the end. 
Another group can prepare a different 


interpretation from the Atlantic booklet, 
We Americans—W ho We Are, Where We 
Came From, What We Believe, Whither 
We Are Going, or similar material 
gathered in the library. Whitman’s “‘Sal- 
ute au Monde” is excellent. 

Individuals or groups in turn can then 
develop the meaning of “to form a more 
perfect union” and the Preamble’s five 
following statements of purpose. In one 
or more of them the connections should 
be made between such key phrases in the 
Declaration of Independence as “‘all men 
are created equal” and key ideas in the 
Bill of Rights and the “Gettysburg 
Address.” 

Such preparation will make it possible 
to organize a directing committee and 
prepare a dramatic program to highlight 
the many meanings that the Preamble 
has for all of us today. It can lift “‘read- 
ing” out of the cloister into the field of 
action and change word-calling into 
applied semantics. 
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FREDERIC I. CARPENTER" 


From the first The Scarlet Letter has 
been considered a classic. It has appeal- 
ed not only to the critics but to the read- 
ing public as well. The young Henry 
James described the feeling of mystery 
and terror which it aroused in his childish 
mind—a feeling not easily definable, but 
reaching to the depths of his nature. The 
scarlet letter has seemed the very sym- 
bol of all sin, translating into living 
terms the eternal problem of evil. And 
in 1850 the book was timely as well as 


* Formerly in the Departments of English of the 
University of Chicago and Harvard; author of 
Emerson and Asia. 


timeless: it specifically suggested the 
nineteenth-century answer to the eternal 
problem. “Sin” might sometimes be 
noble, and ‘“‘virtue” ignoble. Rousseau 
himself might have defined the scarlet 
letter as the stigma which society puts 
upon the natural instincts of man. 

But in modern times The Scarlet Letter 
has come to seem less than perfect. Other 
novels, like Anna Karenina, have treated 
the same problem with a richer humanity 
and a greater realism. If the book re- 
mains a classic, it is of a minor order. 
Indeed, it now seems not quite perfect 
even of its own kind. Its logic is ambigu- 
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ous, and its conclusion moralistic. The 
ambiguity is interesting, of course, and 
the moralizing slight, but the imperfec- 
tion persists. 

In one sense the very imperfection of 
The Scarlet Letter makes it classic: its 
ambiguity illustrates a fundamental con- 
fusion in modern thought. To the ques- 
tion ‘‘Was the action symbolized by the 
scarlet letter wholly sinful?” it suggests 
a variety of answers: ‘‘Yes,” reply the 
traditional moralists; “Hester Prynne 
broke the Commandments.” But the 
romantic enthusiasts answer: “‘No; Hes- 
ter merely acted according to the deepest 
of human instincts.’’ And the transcen- 
dental idealists reply: “In part; Hester 
truly sinned against the morality which 
her lover believed in, but did not sin 
against her own morality, because she 
believed in a ‘higher law.’ To her own 
self, Hester Prynne remained true.”’ 

From the perspective of a hundred 
years we shall reconsider these three 
answers to the problem of evil suggested 
by The Scarlet Letter. The traditional 
answer remains clear, but the romantic 
and the idealistic have usually been con- 
fused. Perhaps the imperfection of the 
novel arises from Hawthorne’s own con- 
fusion between his heroine’s transcen- 
dental morality and mere immorality. 
Explicitly, he condemned Hester Prynne 
as immoral; but implicitly, he glorified 
her as courageously idealistic. And this 
confusion between romantic immorality 
and transcendental idealism has been 
typical of the genteel tradition in 
America. 

I 


According to the traditional moralists, 
Hester Prynne was truly a sinful woman. 
Although she sinned less than her hypo- 
critical lover and her vengeful husband, 
she nevertheless sinned; and, from her 
sin, death and tragedy resulted. At the 


end of the novel, Hawthorne himself 
positively affirmed this interpretation: 

Earlier in life, Hester had vainly imagined 
that she herself might be the destined proph- 
etess, but had long since recognized the impos- 
sibility that any mission of divine and mysteri- 
ous truth should be confided to a woman 
stained with sin. 


And so the traditional critics have been 
well justified. The Scarlet Letter explicit- 
ly approves the tragic punishment of 
Hester’s sin and explicitly declares the 
impossibility of salvation for the sinner. 

But for the traditionalists there are 
many kinds and degrees of sin, and The 
Scarlet Letter, like Dante’s Inferno, de- 
scribes more than one. According to the 
orthodox, Hester Prynne belongs with 
the romantic lovers of the Juferno, in the 
highest circle of Hell. For Hester sinned 
only through passion, but her lover 
through passion and concealment, and 
her husband through “violating, in cold 
blood, the sanctity of the human heart.”” 
Therefore, Hester’s sin was the least, and 
her punishment the lightest. 

But Hester sinned, and, according to 
traditional Puritanism, this act shut her 
off forever from paradise. Indeed, this 
archetypal sin and its consequent trag- 
edy have been taken to symbolize the 
eternal failure of the American dream. 
Hester suggests “the awakening of the 
mind to ‘moral gloom’ after its childish 
dreams of natural bliss are dissipated.’’ 
Thus her lover, standing upon the scaf- 
fold, exclaimed: “Is this not better than 
we dreamed of in the forest?” And Haw- 
thorne repeated that Hester recognized 
the eternal justice of her own damnation. 
The romantic dream of natural freedom 
has seemed empty to the traditionalists, 


2Cf. Austin Warren, Hawthorne (New York, 
1934), P. XXXV. 

3H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 
1930), P. 259- 
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because sin and its punishment are eter- 
nal and immutable. 

That Hester’s sin was certain, and her 
dream of freedom impossible, traditional 
Catholicism has also agreed. But the 
Catholic critics object that Hawthorne’s 
Puritanism denies the Christian doctrine 
of the forgiveness of sin. They believe 
that Hester expiated her evil by means 
of repentance and a virtuous later life: 
“Hester represents the repentant sinner, 
Dimmesdale the half-repentant sinner, 
and Chillingworth the unrepentant sin- 
ner.”4 Therefore, Hester individually 
achieved salvation, even though her sin 
was clear and her dream of universal 
freedom impossible. 

But all the traditionalists agree that 
Hester’s action was wholly sinful. That 
Hester herself never admitted this accu- 
sation and that Hester is never repre- 
sented as acting blindly in a fit of passion 
and that Hester never repented of her 
“sin” are facts which the traditionalists 
overlook. Moreover, they forget that 
Hawthorne’s condemnation of Hester’s 
sin is never verified by Hester’s own 
words. But of this more later. 

Meanwhile, other faults in Hester’s 
character are admitted by the traditional 
and the liberal alike. Even if she did not 
do what she believed to be evil, Hester 
nevertheless did tempt her lover to do 
what he believed to be evil and thus 
caused his death. And because she 
wished to protect her lover, she con- 
sented to a life of deception and conceal- 
ment which she herself knew to be false. 
But for the traditional moralists neither 
her temptation of her lover nor her de- 
ception of him was a cardinal sin. Only 
her act of passion was. 

Therefore Hester’s passion was the 
fatal flaw which caused the tragedy. 


4 Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 
1938), p. 16. 
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Either because of some womanly weak- 
ness which made her unable to resist 
evil, or because of some pride which 
made her oppose her own will to the 
eternal law, she did evil. Her sin was 
certain, the law she broke wasimmutable, 
and the human tragedy was inevitable— 
according to the traditional moralists. 


I 


But, according to the romantic enthu- 
siasts, The Scarlet Letter points a very 
difficult moral. The followers of Rous- 
seau have said that Hester did not sin at 
all; or that, if she did, she transformed 
her sin into a virtue. Did not Haw- 
thorne himself describe the radiance of 
the scarlet letter, shining upon her breast 
like a symbol of victory? “The tendency 
of her fate had been to set her free. The 
scarlet letter was her passport into re- 
gions where other women dared not 
tread.” Hester—if we discount Haw- 
thorne’s moralistic conclusion—never re- 
pented of her “sin” of passion, because 
she never recognized it as such. 

In absolute contrast to the traditional- 
ists, the romantics have described The 
Scarlet Letter as a masterpiece of ‘“Haw- 
thorne’s immoralism.’’s Not only Hester 
but even the Puritan minister becomes 
“an amoralist and a Nietzschean.’’® “In 
truth,” wrote Hawthorne, “nothing 
short of a total change of dynasty and 
moral code in that interior kingdom was 
adequate to account for the impulses 
now communicated to the... . minis- 
ter.” But Hester alone became perfectly 
immoral, for ‘‘the world’s law was no law 
for her mind.” She alone dared renounce 
utterly the dead forms of tradition and 
dared follow the natural laws of her own 
instinctive nature to the end. 

Régis Michaud, The American Novel Today 
(Boston, 1928), p. 36. 

6 Tbid., p. 44. 
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Therefore, the romantics have praised 
The Scarlet Leiter for preaching ‘la mys- 
tique de l’Amour.’? And especially the 
French critics, following D. H. Lawrence, 
have spoken of Hawthorne’s “gospel of 
love.” ‘Hester gave everything to love,’’® 
they have repeated: 

Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

Friends, kindred, days, 
Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse. 


As Emerson counseled, so Hester acted. 
In spite of Hawthorne’s moralistic dis- 
claimer, his heroine has seemed to re- 
nounce traditional morality and to pro- 
claim the new morality of nature and the 
human heart. 

Therefore, according to the romantics, 
the tragedy of The Scarlet Letter does not 
result from any tragic flaw in the heroine, 
for she is romantically without sin. It 
results, rather, from the intrinsic evil of 
society. Because the moral law imposes 
tyrannical restraints upon the natural 
instincts of man, human happiness is im- 
possible in civilization. The Scarlet Letter, 
therefore, becomes the tragedy of per- 
fection, in which the ideal woman is 
doomed to defeat by an inflexible moral 
tradition. Because Hester Prynne was so 
perfectly loyal and loving that she would 
never abandon her lover, she was con- 
demned by the Puritans. Not human 
frailty, therefore, or any tragic imperfec- 
tion of character, but only the inevitable 
forces of social determinism caused the 
disaster described by The Scarlet Letter— 
according to the romantic enthusiasts. 


III 
Between the orthodox belief that 
Hester Prynne sinned utterly and the 


7L. E. Chrétien, quoted in A. Warren, Haw- 
thorne, p. \xxviii. 


§ Michaud, of. cit., p. 37. 


opposite romantic belief that she did not 
sin at all, the transcendental idealists 
seek to mediate. Because they deny the 
authority of the traditional morality, 
these idealists have sometimes seemed 
merely romantic. But because they seek 
to describe a new moral law, they have 
also seemed moralistic. The confusion of 
answers to the question of evil suggested 
by The Scarlet Letter arises, in part, from 
a failure to understand the transcenden- 
tal ideal. 

With the romantics, the transcenden- 
talists? agree that Hester did wisely to 
“give all to love.” But they insist that 
Hester’s love was neither blindly pas- 
sionate nor purposeless. “What we did,” 
Hester exclaims to her lover, “had a 
consecration of its own.” To the tran- 
scendental, her love was not sinful be- 
cause it was not disloya! to her evil hus- 
band (whom she had never loved) or to 
the traditional morality (in which she 
had never believed). Rather her love was 
purposefully aimed at a permanent union 
with her lover—witness the fact that it 
had already endured through seven years 
of separation and disgrace. Hester did 
well to “obey her heart,” because she felt 
no conflict between her heart and her 
head. She was neither romantically im- 
moral nor blindly rebellious against soci- 
ety and its laws. 

This element of conscious purpose dis- 
tinguishes the transcendental Hester 
Prynne from other, merely romantic 
heroines. Because she did not deny “the 
moral law” but went beyond it to a 
“higher law,” Hester transcended both 
romance and tradition. As if to empha- 
size this fact, Hawthorne himself de- 
clared that she “assumed a freedom of 

9 Critics suggesting this “‘transcendental” point 
of view include the following: Moncure D. Conway, 
Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (London, 1870); John 


Erskine, “Hawthorne,” in CHAL, II, 16-31; and 
Stuart P. Sherman, “Hawthorne,” in Americans, 


pp. 122-52. 
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speculation which our forefathers, had 
they known it, would have held to be a 
deadlier crime than that stigmatized by 
the scarlet letter.’’ Unlike her lover, she 
had explicitly been led “beyond the scope 
of generally recieved laws.” She had 
consciously wished to become “the 
prophetess” of a more liberal morality. 


According to the transcendentalists, 
therefore, Hester’s “sin” was not that 
she broke the Commandments—for, in 
the sight of God, she had never truly 
been married. Nor was Hester the 
blameless victim of society, as the ro- 
mantics believed. She had sinned in that 
she had deceived her lover concerning 
the identity of her husband. And she 
admitted this clearly: 


“O Arthur,” cried she, “forgive me! In all 
things else, I have striven to be true! Truth was 
the one virtue to which I might have held fast, 
and did hold fast, through all extremity; save 
when thy good . . . . were put in question! Then 
I consented to a deception. But a lie is never 
good, even though death threaten on the other 
side.” 


Not traditional morality, but transcen- 
dental truth, governed the conscience of 
Hester Prynne. But she had a con- 
science, and she had sinned against it. 


Indeed, Hester Prynne had “sinned,”’ 
exactly because she put romantic “love” 
ahead of ideal “truth.” She had done 
evil in allowing the “‘good” of her lover to 
outweigh the higher law. She had sacri- 
ficed her own integrity by giving abso- 
lutely everything to her loved one. For 
Emerson had added a transcendental 
postscript to his seemingly romantic 


poem: 


Leave all for love; 
Yet, hear me, yet 


Keep thee to-day, 
To-morrow, forever, 
Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Heartily know 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. 


That is to say: True love is a higher law 
than merely traditional morality, but, 
even at best, human love is “‘daemonic.”’ 
The highest law of ‘“‘celestial love” is the 
law of divine truth. 


According to the transcendental ideal- 
ists, Hester Prynne sinned in that she did 
not go beyond human love. In seeking to 
protect her lover by deception, she sin- 
ned both against her own “integrity” 
and against God. If she had told the 
whole truth in the beginning, she would 
have been blameless. But she lacked 
this perfect self-reliance. 


Nevertheless, tragedy would have re- 
sulted even if Hester Prynne had been 
transcendentally perfect. For the tran- 
scendental ideal implies tragedy. Tradi- 
tionally, tragedy results from the indi- 
vidual imperfection of some hero. Ro- 
mantically, it results from the evil of 
society. But, ideally, it results from a 
conflict of moral standards or values. 
The tragedy of The Scarlet Letter resulted 
from the conflict of the orthodox moral- 
ity of the minister with the transcenden- 
tal morality of the heroine. For Arthur 
Dimmesdale, unlike Hester Prynne, did 
sin blindly through passion, committing 
an act which he felt to be wrong. And 
because he sinned against his own moral- 
ity, he felt himself unable to grasp the 
freedom which Hester urged. If, on the 
contrary, he had conscientiously been 
able to flee with her to a new life on the 
western frontier, there would have been 
no tragedy. But: 


“It cannot be!’”’ answered the minister, 
listening as if he were called upon to realize a 
dream. “‘I am powerless to go. Wretched and 
sinful as I am, I have had no other thought than 
to drag on my earthly existence where Provi- 
dence hath placed me.” 
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To those who have never believed in it, 
the American dream of freedom has al- 
ways seemed utopian and impossible of 
realization. Tragedy results from this 
conflict of moralities and this unbelief. 


IV 


According to the orthodox, Hester 
Prynne sinned through blind passion, 
and her sin caused the tragedy. Accord- 
ing to the romantic, Hester Prynne hero- 
ically “gave all to love,” and tragedy 
resulted from the evil of society. Accord- 
ing to the transcendentalists, Hester 
Prynne sinned through deception, but 
tragedy resulted from the conflict of her 
dream of freedom with the traditional 
creed of her lover. Dramatically, each of 
these interpretations is possible: The 
Scarlet Letter is rich in suggestion. But 
Hawthorne the moralist sought to de- 
stroy this richness. 

The Scarlet Letter achieves greatness 
in its dramatic, objective presentation of 
conflicting moralities in action: each 
character seems at once symbolic, yet 
real. But this dramatic perfection is 
flawed by the author’s moralistic, sub- 
jective criticism of Hester Prynne. And 
this contradiction results from Haw- 
thorne’s apparent confusion between the 
romantic and the transcendental moral- 
ities. While the characters of the novel 
objectively act out the tragic conflict be- 
tween the traditional morality and the 
transcendental dream, Hawthorne sub- 
jectively damns the transcendental for 
being romantically immoral. 

Most obviously, Hawthorne imposed 
a moralistic “Conclusion” upon the 
drama which his characters had acted. 
But the artistic and moral falsity of this 
does not lie in its didacticism or in the 
personal intrusion of the author, for 
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these were the literary conventions of the 
age. Rather it lies in the contradiction 
between the author’s moralistic com- 
ments and the earlier words and actions 
of his characters. Having created living 
protagonists, Hawthorne sought to im- 
pose his own will and judgment upon 
them from the outside. Thus he de- 
scribed Hester as admitting her “‘sin” of 
passion and as renouncing her “selfish 
ends” and as seeking to “‘expiate”’ her 
crime. But Hester herself had never ad- 
mitted to any sin other than deception 
and had never acted “selfishly” and had 
worn her scarlet letter triumphantly, 
rather than penitently. In his ‘Conclu- 
sion,” thereiore, Hawthorne did violence 
to the living character whom he had 
created. 

His artificial and moralistic criticism 
is concentrated in the ‘‘Conclusion.” 
But it also appears in other chapters of 
the novel. In the scene between Hester 
and Arthur in the forest, Hawthorne had 
asserted: 

She had wandered, without rule or guidance, 
in a moral wilderness. ... . Shame, Despair, 
Solitude! These had been her teachers,—stern 


and wild ones,—and they had made her strong, 
but taught her much amiss. 


And again Hawthorne imputed “Shame” 
to Hester, and declared that her 
“strength” was immoral. 

This scene between Hester and her 
lover in the forest also suggests the root 
of Hawthorne’s confusion. To the tradi- 
tional moralists, the “forest,” or “‘wilder- 
ness,”’ or “‘uncivilized Nature” was the 
symbolic abode of evil—the very nega- 
tion of moral law. But to the romantics, 
wild nature had become the very symbol 
of freedom. In this scene, Hawthorne ex- 
plicitly condemned Hester for her wild- 
ness—for “breathing the wild, free at- 
mosphere of an unredeemed, unchristian- 
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ized, lawless region.”” And again he 
damned her “sympathy” with “that 
wild, heathen Nature of the forest, never 
subjugated by human law, nor illumined 
by higher truth.” Clearly he hated moral 
romanticism. And this hatred would 
have been harmless, if his heroine had 
merely been romantic, or immoral. 


But Hester Prynne, as revealed in 
speech and in action, was not romantic 
but transcendental. And Hawthorne 
failed utterly to distinguish, in his moral- 
istic criticism, between the romantic and 
the transcendental. For example, he 
never described the “speculations” of 
Hester concerning “freedom” as any- 
thing but negative, “wild,” “lawless,” 
and “heathen.” All “higher truth” for 
him seemed to reside exclusively in tra- 
ditional, ‘‘civilized” morality. But Haw- 
thorne’s contemporaries, Emerson and 
Thoreau, had specifically described the 
“‘wilderness” (Life in the Woods) as the 
precondition of the new morality of free- 
dom; and “Nature” as the very abode of 
“higher truth’’: all those transcendental 
“speculations” which Hawthorne im- 
puted to his heroine conceived of ‘‘Na- 
ture” as offering the opportunity for the 
realization of the higher moral law and 
for the development of a “Christianized”’ 
society more perfectly illumined by the 
divine truth. 

Therefore, Hawthorne’s moralistic 
passages never remotely admitted the 
possible truth of the transcendental ideal 
which he had objectively described Hes- 
ter Prynne as realizing. Having allowed 
his imagination to create an idealistic 
heroine, he did not allow his conscious 
mind to justify—or even to describe fair- 
ly—her ideal morality. Rather, he 
damned the transcendental character 
whom he had created, for being romantic 
and immoral. But the words and deeds 
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by means of which he had created her 
contradicted his own moralistic criti- 
cisms. 

V 

In the last analysis, the greatness of 
The Scarlet Letter lies in the character of 
Hester Prynne. Because she dared to 
trust herself and to believe in the possi- 
bility of a new morality in the new world, 
she achieved spiritual greatness in spite 
of her own human weakness, in spite of 
the prejudices of her Puritan society, 
and, finally, in spite of the prejudices of 
her creator himself. For the human 
weakness which made her deceive her 
lover in order to protect him makes her 
seem only the more real. The calm 
steadfastness with which she endures the 
ostracism of society makes her heroic. 
And the clear purpose which she follows, 
despite the denigrations of Hawthorne, 
makes her almost ideal. 

Hester, almost in spite of Hawthorne, 
envisions the transcendental ideal of 
positive freedom, instead of the romantic 
ideal of mere escape. She urges her lover 
to create a new life with her in the wilder- 
ness: ‘‘Doth the universe lie within the 
compass of yonder town? Whither leads 
yonder forest track?”’ And she seeks to 
arouse him to a pragmatic idealism equal 
to the task: ‘‘Exchange this false life of 
thine for a true one!.... Preach! Write! 
Act! Do anything save to lie down and 
die!” 

Thus Hester Prynne embodies the au- 
thentic American dream of a new life in 
the wilderness of the new world, and of 
self-reliant action to realize that ideal. 
In the Puritan age in which he lived, and 
in Hawthorne’s own nineteenth century, 
this ideal was actually being realized in 
practice. Even in our modern society 
with its more liberal laws, Hester Prynne 
might hope to live happily with her lover, 
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after winning divorce from her cruel and 
vengeful husband. But in every century 
her tragedy would still be the same. It 
would result from her own deception and 
from the conflicting moral belief of her 
lover. But it would not result from her 
own sense of guilt or shame. 

In The Scarlet Letter alone among his 
novels, Hawthorne succeeded in realizing 
a character embodying the authentic 
American dream of freedom and inde- 
pendence in the new world. But he suc- 
ceeded in realizing this ideal emotionally 
rather than intellectually, And, having 
completed the novel, he wondered at his 
work: “I think | have never overcome 
my adamant in any other instance,” he 
said. Perhaps he added the moralistic 
“Conclusion” and the various criticisms 
of Hester, in order to placate his con- 
science."’ In any case, he never permit- 

” Cf. Conway, op. cit. 


ted himself such freedom—or such 
greatness—again, 

Where The Scarlet Letter described the 
greatness as well as the human tragedy 
which lies implicit in the American 
dream of freedom, Hawthorne’s later 
novels describe only the romantic delu- 
sion which often vitiates it. The Blithe- 
dale Romance emphasizes the delusion 
of utopianism, and The Marble Faun 
preaches the falsity of the ideal of ‘na- 
ture” (Donatello), Where Hester Prynne 
was heroically self-reliant, Zenobia be- 
comes pathetically deluded, and Miriam 
romantically blind. Hawthorne, reject- 
ing the transcendental idealism which 
Hester Prynne seems to have realized 
almost in spite of his own “adamant,” 
piously recanted in his “Conclusion” and 
took good care that his later “dark” her- 
oines should be romantic, unsympathet- 
ic, and (comparatively) unimportant, 


“NOT JUST GAB” 


MARJORIE S, WATTS! 


The dialogue which follows occurred in 
a junior English class soon after the open- 
ing of the school year. It is a demonstra- 
tion of the facility with which, under tact- 
ful guidance, students will draw on their 
own experience for oral composition ma- 
terial of interest to themselves. ‘That 
Miss Frank, the teacher, is an oppor- 
tunist should not be overlooked. Often 
an opportunist finds in spontaneous dis- 
cussion ideas more novel and more useful 
than his own jaded brain could supply in 
a month of headaches. He can be reason- 
ably certain, too, that suggestions en- 
thusiastically volunteered by pupils are 

' Guidance counselor and teacher of English in 


the Bloomfield (N.J.) Senior High School and author 
of two volumes of poetry. 


practical. What a boon to have the prob- 
lem of creating interest unconsciously 
solved by the students for the teacher! 
One reason for this interest is that stu 
dents like to feel that they “run the 
class.’’ Indeed, we must admit that one 
way or another they always do, unless we 
revert to the rule of the rod. Miss Frank 
and her like are only steering this drive 
of energy, by an occasional remark deftly 
placed, into constructive channels. Crea 
tive ideas are not born of dictatorship, 
whether in government or in the class 
room. For fear is a potent contraceptive, 
When we are tempted to mourn that stu- 
dents don’t think, we might well consider 
first whether we have given them a 
chance to think. It will be observed that, 
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in the instance recounted below, such a 
chance was available. 


“Do we have to have oral themes this 
year?” Peter inquired in a tone indicat- 
ing vast distaste and crossed fingers. 

“What are oral themes?’’ countered 
Miss Frank, just as if she didn’t know, 
except that her eyes twinkled, 

Dotty, failing to observe the twinkle, 
obligingly explained, “Last year we had 
to give talks every week. Was I scared! 
I never could think what to say.” 

“Seared, Dotty? Why, in the corridor 
before and after school I hear....” 
teased Miss Frank. 

“Oh, but that’s outside of class. That's 
different.” 

“Pil say!” agreed Bill. “Class talks 
are prob’ly good medicine, but they’re 
hard to take.” 

“Did you ever give what you call an 
oral theme and feel comfortable?” asked 
Miss Frank. 

“Ves, I did once,” Harry replied. 
“The teacher let me tell how I'd like to 
run the cafeteria. That makes sense, 
none of this—-well, this ‘My Day’ stuff.” 

“If what you talk about really con- 
cerns you, it’s not painful. Is that it?” 
Miss Frank queried. 

‘To the medley of acclamation Bill add- 
ed, “Especially if you can do something 
about it, not just gab.” 

“Well, Bill, I have a conviction, too, 
that there’s too much talking and too 
little doing in the world,’’ declared the 
lady at the desk. ‘And you must know a 
lot of things you'd like to do something 
about, How would it be if each one made 
out a program for a class discussion he 
would like to lead?” 

“Can we use ’em?” 

“Why not, if they ‘make sense,’ as 
Harry puts it?” 

Next day the most common initial 
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criticism of the results of program plan- 
ning was, “She hasn’t got a program 
just a subject.” 

“That’s the problem, isn’t it?’”’ com- 
mented Miss Frank. ‘To develop a pro- 
gram out of a subject.” 

“But if you tell all about first aid,” 
Kleanor defended her brain child, “then 
you've got a program.” 

“Are you going to do all the talking?” 
inquired Bill. “Why don’t you divide it 
up, like the chapters in the book? Then 
if each one didn’t talk too long, it would 
be O.K.” 

Miss Frank said, “I believe Eleanor’s 
been studying first aid and should be an 
authority on it.” 

“Yes, in Scouts. And so have Jean and 
Dotty. We could each take a topic. 
Couldn’t we?” She appealed to the other 
two. 

“T’d heaps rather talk about shock or 
cuts than some old thing like ‘My First 
Party,’”’ declared Dotty emphatically, 
and was promptly supported by Jean. 

“Tt’s a timely subject,” observed Miss 
Frank. 

“Peter’s is timely,” prompted a voice 
in the rear. 

“Well, Peter, let’s have it.” 

Unfolding long legs and a long paper, 
Peter announced that his subject was 
“Knowing the Nations” and proceeded 
to divide it into topics. 

‘We thought maybe you'd help us plan 
some problems about courtesy,’ Harry 
proposed next. “C.H.S. manners could 
stand mending.” 

“L’ll be glad to sit in with the com- 
mittee,” said Miss Frank, with an eye on 
the clock, “Stop when you go out and 
we'll set a time.” 

Although this class session was pre- 
liminary to the talks themselves, it is ob- 
servable that in itself it comprised an un- 
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self-conscious exercise of wits and words, 
a series of minor problems. But what de- 
veloped from this beginning? The first 
development was an answer to an oppor- 
tunist’s prayer. Out of the necessity for 
selecting chairmen for the programs grew 
a natural desire for organization. This 
furnished motivation for teaching the 
elements of parliamentary procedure. To 
give a demonstration of the technique of 
nominations and elections, Miss Frank 
presided while Calvin was elected class 
chairman. Then, turning the meeting 
over to him, she became one of the class 
while he took charge of six more elections. 
When the intricacies of the steps from 
nomination through to final vote threat- 
ened to hamstring all business, she ad- 
dressed the chair and moved that the 
group practice on a few nonsensical mo- 
tions. Bill rose to the occasion and sup- 
plied a sample with: “I move that ice 
cream be served every day during open- 
ing exercises.” Several such motions 
proved to be highly amusing as well as 
effective practice. 

Nonsense? True, but useful nonsense. 
To make a point memorable no teacher 
need hesitate between humor and didac- 
ticism. With the fundamental routine in 
mind no one found difficult such matters 
as amendments, order of business, tabling 
motions, framing a constitution, con- 
structing minutes of the meeting. 

It should be superfluous to state that 
from here on parliamentary procedure 
was not the daily fare in this English 
class. To keep the motivation and spirit 
of teaching steadily realistic and vital, no 
approach can surpass that of forming and 
solving a problem in discussion; and, for 
discussion purposes, some simple organi- 
zation of the group is quite essential. 
But methods should, for variety, be di- 
verse. Project, laboratory, recitation, we 
use these, too, in appropriate instances. 


‘Vet in all these it is possible and desirable 
to cultivate the problem-solving attitude. 
Parliamentary procedure becomes very 
popular with a student group because 
adolescents are keen to be informed as to 
correct ways of conduct. We know well 
those who err because of ignorance, and 
those who, though informed, perversely 
act otherwise. Yet it is the secret yearn- 
ing of all of them to be “‘in the know” as to 
both business and social etiquette. They 
enjoy neither rigidity nor confusion but 
that golden mean, orderliness. In this 
case within a week the group was able to 
function on just enough cylinders, in con- 
ducting oral theme programs, to leave a 
challenge to smoother operation. An- 
other gain, too, had been accomplished. 
The essential order and co-operation had 
so improved posture and care in speech 
that in these respects very little correc- 
tion was needed during the talks. 

In the initial discussion of talk topics, 
Bill gave voice to a profound concern of 
education. Bill expressed a fervent wish 
to ‘do something about it, not just gab.” 
We notice at once that the suggested 
program topics all furnish this practical 
opportunity for discussion followed by 
action. In the year of our Lord 1942 we 
do not, as in 1492, sit in cloisters and 
dreamily ponder on how many angels can 
dance on the point of a needle. We find it 
possible to practice all the elements of 
good speech with the added motivation 
and value that the student puts his ideas 
to work. Unless a discussion stimulates 
reading, going, or doing, it is not worth 
the time it takes, although whatever ac- 
tion follows should not be action for its 
own sake. It should be purposeful and 
constructive. 

Let us examine the observable results 
of our illustrative programs. If a subject 
is vital, bulletin boards usually bear early 
fruit. From newspapers and magazines 
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it was not difficult to find charts and pic- 
tures for the first-aid program as well as 
an amusing collection of anecdotes and 
cartoons. The talks themselves im- 
pressed many in the class as so “‘profes- 
sional”’ that numerous recruits joined the 
first-aid classes around town. Whether 
this program was a factor in establishing 
such classes in the school cannot be sta- 
tistically reported, though naturally this 
English class so insists. 

For the “Knowing the Nations” pro- 
gram it was necessary to make a series of 
displays, so great a quantity of colorful 
material—maps, souvenir postcards, clip- 
pings from periodicals—was contributed 
by students. Following the discussion an 
aroused curiosity about other countries 
and a broadened sympathy for their 
peoples yielded reports on this kind of in- 
formation not only from books but from 
newspapers, magazines, and radio pro- 
grams. 

The bulletins for the courtesy program 
took a timely form. From clippings sup- 
plied by the class about etiquette, Dick, 
the chairman, designed a huge V inside 
which he was inspired to print ‘‘Victory 
over Bad Manners.” 

“Just about everything you want to 
know about manners you can find in that 
V,” he congratulated himself. 

“It isn’t that you can’t find out how to 
act,” commented Harry. “There are 
scads of books, and all this stuff in the 
newspaper. But why don’t we do those 
things?” 

“Some of the boys think good manners 
are sissy,” explained Polly sagely. “I 
know a boy named George, up where my 
cousin lives, who’s like that. He never 
gives a hoot how he acts. And he thinks 
his brother Stan puts on airs, because 
when there’s company, Stan’s so polite 
you wouldn’t know him.” 

“Just when there’s company?” asked 
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Dotty. “Because I don’t call that real 
courtesy.” 

“He’s ahead of George, though, accord- 
ing to what Polly says,” Bill claimed. 

“Fooey.”’ Dick was very emphatic. 
“T think Stan is lah-de-dah.”’ 

“Yeah. At least George is sincere,” 
added Peter. ‘““What’s the use of polite- 
ness without sincerity? It’s just a fake.” 

“Personally, I don’t think either one is 
really courteous,” pondered Eleanor 
slowly. ‘You don’t just turn courtesy 
on and off like . . . . like a soda fountain.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking, let’s make a 
program of problems about courtesy,” 
suggested Harry ‘“‘There’s a lot to talk 
over, because we can all think of different 
kinds of examples.” 

As a result of this informal case con- 
ference the committee with Miss Frank 
worked out the following unit plan. The 
discussion of each problem was led by a 
member of the committee. As to long- 
range results, the latest word is that the 
class is weighing the merits of editing a 
high-school handbook of manners. If 
this project, as seems likely, goes through 
it will involve the activities of writing, 
editing, typing, sketching, and binding. 
“And selling,” insists Harry. “We can 
buy a bond.” 


COURTESY UNIT 


Direction: With the topics [printed here in 
italics but presented to pupils in a right-hand 
column parallel to the problems] in mind, dis- 
cuss the problem stated just below it. Then re- 
turn to the topic for suitable answers. Discuss 
additional similar situations if you wish. 


TOPIC 
I. What is the difference between good man- 
ners and “putting on airs’’? 
PROBLEM 


George won’t bother with what he calls “‘sis- 
sy manners.” He barges around regardless of 
the sentiments of other folks. He has little use 
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for Stan, who, he claims, “puts on airs.” When 
Stan is in company, one is superconscious of his 
polite attentions, but at home he sheds them 
with his overcoat. Which of these two practices 
real courtesy? Or have you a different picture 
of the genuinely courteous person? 


II. Is there a connection between good man- 
ners and success in school and in one’s job? 


Stella has pounded the pavement for weeks, 
job hunting. She has had interviews with per- 
haps fifteen employers. Her scholastic record is 
generally good and particularly so in typing and 
shorthand. Employers know at once that she 
has ability and skill. But during interviews she 
has chewed gum, leaned on the edge of their 
desks, used “Yeah” for an affirmative, and 
openly touched up the paint job on her mouth. 
When these employers ask her previous teachers 
for a recommendation, they speak well of her 
ability, then finish with “But..... ” Are these 
employers too fussy in not hiring Stella? 


III. Is there a connection between good man- 
ners and a feeling of being at easeina social group? 


Ray has just about tossed out going to club 
meetings and parties. At social affairs he feels 
all legs and ears; every piece of furniture seems 
to be located just where he will knock it over; 
to attempt a conversation, especially with a 
girl, paralyzes his tongue; his “Thank you’s” 
are either omitted or they pop in where he 
should have used an ‘‘Excuse me.”’ He can hardly 
wait to escape home, where he can be what he 
calls ‘‘natural.”’ Is he natural in either situa- 
tion? What is your prescription for poor Ray? 


IV. How could it affect these kinds of people 
if they acquired the habit of courtesy? 


Here are some students who, although like 
everybody else they want to be popular, don’t 
make the grade. Why, in each case? 

1. Jane, the gossip 

Jane joins a hilarious group. Pretty soon she 
hauls Peggy aside and starts a private conversa- 
tion in whispers, with occasional side glances at 
Mary. They return to the group wrapped in a 
chill manner that somehow lowers the general 
temperature. Some days later Mary begins to 
be left out of the crowd’s affairs. Jane herself 
doesn’t last long in any crowd. Mary and a few 
others know why. Do You? 

2. Frank, the show-off 

The class is in the midst of a peppy discus- 


sion. Frank bursts out with a bomb of a wise- 
crack, much louder than it is brilliant. There are 
a few sickly snickers, then silence. Frank, hav- 
ing successfully attracted attention, rises mag- 
nificently to the occasion and delivers his long, 
loud opinion. He believes he has made an im- 
pression, because nobody else bothers to say 
anything more. Why not? 

3. Grace, with a hair-trigger temper 

Everything is peaceful at the family dinner 
table until Dad remarks, ‘“‘Well, no movies Sat- 
urday this week, I guess.” Grace flings down 
her fork like a javelin, shoves back her chair, and 
screams in agony, ‘‘And Ronald Coleman, at the 
Palace! Ooh-hoo!” Exit Grace, wildly weeping. 
Later it becomes clear that Dad was about to 
propose a week-end trip to the farm, which hap- 
pens to rate higher with Grace than any living 
movie star. 

4. Sam, the practical joker 

Sam’s kid brother Carl just naturally ex- 
pects Sam to be a hero. For about a week at a 
time, by an exercise of imagination, this is pos- 
sible. Then, Sam-for-instance, puts salt in the su- 
gar bow] and sees to it that the kid gets plenty 
on his cereal. Carl starts off with a big swallow 
and feels acutely sick. But, worse, he knows 
who caused it, and the tears he sheds are for a 
pain not in his stomach. Meantime Mother 
wearily explains and complains that Sam was 
just trying to be funny. 


V. What is the best definition you can make 
(regardless of Webster) of this quality called 
“courtesy”? 


Think of somebody who seems to you to bea 
naturally courteous person. Let him be name- 
less, but mention all the situations in which you 
have seen him undergoing a real test. 


VI. What definite steps can and should any- 
body take in acquiring the habit of streamlined 
manners? 

List all the home and school situations you 


can think of which afford opportunity to prac- 
tice streamlined manners. 


Once again it is demonstrated that 
thought and action are stimulated with 
the greatest facility and in the highest 
degree by the consideration of human 
problems within the experience of the 
child. When the habit of attacking and 
attempting to solve such problems be- 
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comes second nature to the adolescent, he 
feels free to submit his own problems. An 
example of this follows. Mark was the 
one who, after thrashing it all out with 
Miss Brown and Frank, suggested, 
“Your classes could use this problem next 
year—that is, if you please would give us 
different names,” as, of course, has been 


done. 
MARK AND FRANK 


In correcting term examinations, Miss Brown 
finds that Mark and Frank, who sit side by side, 
have the same odd, incorrect answer to one of 
the questions. This answer counts just one point 
on the paper. Throughout the school year these 
boys have seemed entirely honorable. Mark’s 
work is excellent. Frank’s is fair. Miss Brown 
considers what to do about the matter. (What 
would you do?) In the meantime she happens 
to see Frank and merely states the situation to 
him. Frank replies that it must be a coinci- 
dence. Miss Brown asks if, in view of the 
strangeness of the answer, this is reasonable. She 
suggests that he talk with Mark about it. Inci- 
dentally, in this particular school each student 
is graded by each teacher on citizenship as well 
as in the subject, on a scale of 1 (high) to 4 (low). 

Both boys come to see Miss Brown. They 
state that they have both been dishonest. Mark 
asked Frank for help and Frank supplied it. 
They are prepared to take whatever conse- 
quences are due them. Miss Brown requests 
that, after the three discuss the ca:e, the boys 
suggest, first, what should be done about it and, 
second, what they can get out of the experience. 
To assist the analysis, she forms a set of ques- 
tions similar to those used in the courtesy unit. 


What is the technique of the teacher in 


creating this tensionless,thought-exciting 
case-conference spirit? First of all, he re- 
fuses to pose as a fountainhead of all 
knowledge, even within the realm of his 
own subject. He becomes, and makes 
the fact apparent to his class, what 
William Osler calls ‘‘a senior student 
eager to help his juniors,” not standing 
over them as a taskmaster but working 
along with them. To say sometimes, “I 
don’t know; do you?” need, he recognizes, 
be a confession not of weakness or ig- 
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norance but of dignified humility and 
intelligent inquiry. He has no desire to be 
an insufferable prig who knows all the 
answers. He learned some time ago that 
the right answers are not the peculiar 
property of any race, creed, color, or even 
numerical age. 

As a member of the group, even when 
he has an ardent conviction, he does not 
squelch opposing student opinion. For 
the outdated teacher attitude of ‘“That’s 
absolutely wrong,”’ he substitutes,““What 
do you think of this possibility?” That 
is, if no student first raises the point. In 
an atmosphere permeated by the case- 
conference spirit he can almost always 
depend upon the student opinion to line 
up arguments on both sides. 

“You may drop a bomb of an idea,” 
promised Miss Frank, ‘‘and be sure I 
shan’t jump on you. Bult—somebody else 
in the class probably will. Then you'll 
have to change your mind or defend your 
belief.” 

Many of us have never chewed and di- 
gested the axiom that students commonly 
attribute more importance to the opin- 
ions of their peers than to those of their 
teachers. Yet how often the fact con- 
fronts us! One day we make our own 
weighty pronunciamento to thirty-odd 
apathetic pairs of ears. Next day, lo, our 
words of wisdom, awkwardly rephrased 
by a student, turn the room into an up- 
roar of reaction. 

What does the case-conference spirit 
gain for oral themes? Spontaneously ex- 
pressed student ideas furnish those price- 
less ingredients of enthusiasm and self- 
confidence. Without these no amount of 
research and rehearsing can prevent oral 
themes from becoming monotonous. In 
this spirit the student escapes the curse 
of self-consciousness by losing himself in 
his interest. Because he is not afraid, he 
does himself justice. Thus the program 
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proves to be more than a drill in memory, 
grammar, and speech. It is a sharing of 
his experience, a social growth; it is not 
an extraneous, dictated assignment, but 
a significant, integral part of his daily 
life, an hour in which he knows himself 
to be important as an individual and re- 
sponsible as a member of a group. 

We teachers are the descendants of a 
tradition of infallibility. As such we may 
find it difficult to overcome our inherited 
tendency and retrain ourselves into im- 
partial, tactful, tolerant guides. Two 
considerations should speed the process. 
First, frankly, every one of us has been 
acutely uncomfortable whenever he has 
posed, out of what seemed necessity, or 
out of habit, as Sir Oracle. ‘Believe it or 
not, kids,” we plead—but only mutely— 
‘“we feel more human than we act.” This 
discomfort is basically a frustrated re- 
sentment against the barrier which such 
didacticism rears between teacher and 
pupil. Second, every one of us has of late 
been horrified by the realization of the 


total failure of the tradition of education- 
al infallibility. Even in the classroom 
dictators are anathema. Indeed, if we 
had never suffered them there, they 
would not have bred in the larger areas of 
life. 

For the life-stream of democracy 
springs from the schools. Unless we 
speedily and thoroughly cleanse and di- 
rect this stream, unless every classroom 
can presently become a reanimating trib- 
utary, we me~ cry “Freedom!” until our 
lungs bleed, but there will be no freedom. 
The teaching profession is a branch of the 
nation’s armed service. For, while the 
other branches do what they must with 
death, are we not dedicated to the ac- 
complishment of miracles with life?? 


[? “ ‘Not Just Gab’ is an essentially true, some- 
what telescoped account of the high lights from 
several class periods.” This quotation from Miss 
Watts’s letter to the editor is appended for the 
benefit of those who may be discouraged by the con- 
trast between it and their own classrooms and of 
those others who might flee from conviction by 
trying to think that these things cannot happen. 
—Eprror.] 


“WALTZIN’ MATILDA” 


BRUCE SUTHERLAND’ 


Of the millions of people who have 
heard the justly famous Australian bal- 
lad, ‘“‘Waltzin’ Matilda,” few realize that 
it had an author and that the author is as 
widely known as the song. Andrew Bar- 
ton (Banjo) Paterson (1864-1941), born 
in New South Wales, educated at the 
Sydney Grammar School, lawyer, war 
correspondent, editor, pastoralist, veter- 
an of World War I, O.B.E. and balladist, 
was Australia’s most popular poet. His 


* A member of the faculty of Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


first volume of verse, The Man From 
Snowy River (1895), the first publication 
in presentable book form of any of the 
‘Bulletin Poets,”’ sold over one hundred 
thousand copies and prompted the Eng- 
lish Literary Yearbook for 1900 to ex- 
claim: “No living English or American 
poet can boast so wide a public, always 
excepting Mr. Rudyard Kipling” (to 
whom, along with Robert Burns, Pater- 
son is often compared). The ninth edi- 
tion of his Collected Verse appeared in 
1938 as evidence of his continued popu- 
larity in the country of his birth. 
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The reasons for this popularity are not 
far to seek. Paterson knew the Austral- 
ian bush, he knew the bushmen; he loved 
and understood horses, and he was quick 
to fashion “‘in earnest and jest [the] frag- 
ments of song” which he picked up from 
companions of the “out back.”’ As a con- 
sequence, his bush ballads are character- 
istically Australian, and with the passage 
of time they become more and more im- 
portant historically. As poetry they are 
primitive and simple, but the response to 
their rhythmic attraction is immediate. 
This, however, does not explain the tre- 
mendous hold which the one poem, 
‘‘Waltzin’ Matilda,” has on the mass of 
the Australian people. Perhaps there is 
no explanation. It may be that, like 
Topsy, the poem’s appeal simply grew; 
and by working its way into the Austral- 
ian soul the ballad has assured itself of 
national permanence in much the same 
way that ‘Yankee Doodle” did in the 
United States. 

The history of the poem is brief and is 
not entirely substantiated. It was first 
published in the Sydney Bulletin. The 
Anzacs of World War I used it as a 
marching song in the near eastern cam- 
paigns. Their counterparts in the pres- 
ent war popularize it wherever they go. 
Children sing it as a nursery song, and at 
many an Australian gathering it is sung 
with feeling and reverence. The British 
have honored “Matilda” by naming a 
tank after her. The song is now available 
on sheet music in the United States, and 
recordings are played from time to time 
on the radio. According to Dr. Thomas 
Wood, Paterson first heard the term 
“waltzing Matilda” while driving into 
Winton, Queensland, with a friend. He 
was so struck by the phrase that he wrote 
out the verses then and there on a scrap 
of paper. When he arrived in Winton, 
the verses were set to music and the song 


was sung that night. In this way the un- 
official national anthem of Australia was 
born. 

Some Americans assume that the song 
is meaningless jargon. It has foolishly 
been compared with the “Hut Sut Song,” 
a comparison which betrays a deplorable 
lack of comprehension, for to Australians 
the poem tells a significant story with 
simplicity and effectiveness. A swagman, 
which means anything from itinerant 
worker to tramp, is camped by a water 
hole. His pack, bulging with his worldly 
possessions, is his “Matilda.” When he 
shoulders it he is ‘waltzing Matilda.” As 
he sits and sings under the shade of a na- 
tive evergreen waiting for his billy or 
cooking pail to boil, a sheep comes to the 
water hole to drink. The sheep is appro- 
priated and disappears into the camper’s 
tucker bag, whereupon the ranch owner 
appears, accompanied by three troopers. 
The swagman is caught, and rather than 
suffer arrest he drowns himself in the 
water hole. His ghost may be heard as 
you pass by the water hole, singing, 
“Who'll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with 
me?” 

What does the poem mean? Apparent- 
ly many things to many people. To non- 
Australians it is a soldiers’ song that is 
thrilling mainly because it is sung by sol- 
diers. To Australians it is the song of an 
unregimentable breed, it expresses some- 
thing of their philosophy of life, it shows 
their tribal instinct. The jolly swagman 
is the typical Australian who is martyred 
for doing nothing more than what he con- 
siders to be his inalienable right. Even 
today, in parts of Queensland, a man 
may take a sheep for food as long as he 
leaves the skin hanging on a fence. Kylie 
Tennant, author of The Battlers (1941) 
calls sheep-stealing her proudest accom- 
plishment. “There is no sweeter mutton 
than what has been stolen, killed and hung 
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in a fig tree overnight, and cooked next 
morning.” Such practices, of course, are 
not condoned by Australian law and to 
be for meat’”’ (jailed for sheep-steal- 
ing) isnot uncommon. Nevertheless, the 
offense is not heinous, and as a gesture 
against authority and vested property 
rights it has a meaning for many Aus- 
tralians. ‘“Waltzin’ Matilda” therefore is 
the song of a liberty-loving people whose 


feeling for freedom is conditioned by 
their own national experience and by 
their historical background. As such, it 
is as representative and as expressive of 
an ideal as any song can be. 

Because the ballad has become a folk 
song to be gotten by heart and passed on 
by word of mouth, there are slight varia- 
tions in the several printed versions. The 
song: 


Once a jolly swagman camped by a billabong 
Under the shade of a coolibah tree; 
And he sang as he sat and waited while his billy boiled, 
“Who'll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with me?” 


Chorus: Waltzin’ Matilda, waltzin’ Matilda, 
Who’ll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with me? 
And he sang as he sat and waited while his billy boiled, 
“Who'll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with me?” 


Down came a jumbuck to drink at the billabong, 
Up jumped the swagman and grabbed it with glee; 
And he sang as he shoved that jumbuck in his tucker-bag, 
“You'll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with me.” 


Waltzin’ Matilda, waltzin’ Matilda, 

You’ll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with me. 

And he sang as he shoved that jumbuck in his tucker-bag, 
“You'll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with me.” 


Up rode the squatter, mounted on his thoroughbred. 
Up rode the troopers—one, two, three; 
Whose is the jumbuck you’ve got in your tucker-bag? 
“You'll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with we.” 


Waltzin’ Matilda, waltzin’ Matilda, 

You’ll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with we. 

Whose is the jumbuck you’ve got in your tucker-bag? 
“You'll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with we.” 


Up jumped the swagman and dived into the billabong. 
“You'll never take me alive!,’’ cried he, 
And his ghost may be heard as you pass by that billabong, 
Singing, ““Who’ll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with me?”’ 


Waltzin’ Matilda, waltzin’ Matilda, 

Who'll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with me? 

And his voice may be heard as you pass by that billabong, 
Singing, ‘“‘Who’ll come a-waltzin’ Matilda with—me?”’ 
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A WORD TO THE WISE: VOCABULARY UNITS IN THE 


UNORTHODOX MANNER 


SAMUEL BECKOFF* 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the good things to have come 
out of this war so far is that our states- 
men (nee politicians) have discovered 
the concept of the United Nations. Not 
very long before that, our more advanced 
sociologists discovered the fact that the 
United States was really in itself a united 
nations. And now there is hope that the 
pundits who compose our textbooks on 
pedagogy will soon discover that English 
is taught in our schools, not only to pu- 
pils of Anglo-Saxon descent alone, but ac- 
tually to pupils of United Nations de- 
scent. It is a rare and unfortunate thing 
that we teach English in a strictly uni- 
lingual atmosphere—an unfortunate 
thing especially in our large cities, where 
national origins are so variegated. A few 
isolated exceptions may be found in New 
Mexico, Texas, and Arizona, where the 
teacher, as well as the whole state admin- 
istration, cannot escape the existence of 
spoken Spanish as a prime sociological 
factor. Another exception may be found 
in those parts of Vermont and Maine 
contiguous to Canada. There the sales- 
girl in the five-and-ten-cent store not on- 
ly will give you your change in Canadian 
or American coin but will fill your order 
in French or in English. A final exception 
may be found in Harlem, where the 
teacher finds himself inescapably sur- 
rounded by the colorful sounds of that 
English called ‘‘jive.”” Apart from these 
exceptions and some hundreds of other 
smaller islands of foreign language, Eng- 


* Teacher of English at Queens Vocational High 
School, Long Island City, N.Y. 
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lish is taught as English—a language 
sprung full-grown from the minds of au- 
tochthonous abecedarians. 

It is true that many teachers recognize 
the value of etymology in their daily in- 
struction and secure some fine results in 
vocabulary-building. But, on the whole, 
they teach the romance of words rather 
weakly with no awareness of the tre- 
mendous opportunities afforded them by 
the present world crisis. They faintly re- 
call that English is to be taught for mean- 
ing and expression, and they do observe 
those two cardinal principles religiously 
within the limits of the curriculum. How- 
ever, they don’t seem to recognize that 
English—or any other subject—can be 
used today to further greater under- 
standing, tolerance, and enlightenment. 
They hear once again the shopworn pro- 
posals for international understanding 
through a universal language and polite- 
ly give it their academic nod. Yes, Es- 
peranto might help; or Ido or Basic Eng- 
lish or Lingua Franca—or pidgin Eng- 
lish. But they yawn and go on their 
merry antisemantic way, thinking how 
much nicer, and cosier, it would be to 
have one big Anglo-American family all 
speaking the king’s (or F.D.R.’s) Eng- 
lish. Yes, they’re absolutely willing to 
lend-lease the English language if it will 
win the war—and perhaps the peace, too 

In a dispatch sent from an advanced 
South Pacific base to the New York 
Herald Tribune (June 27, 1943) Joseph 
Driscoll writes: 


Rightly or wrongly, Americans have had a 
reputation in foreign places of being linguistic 
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idiots, unwilling or unable to learn the tongue 
of Europeans or Asiatics in whose countries they 
traveled or settled down for business or pleas- 
ure. Europeans, particularly in the smaller 
countries, have found it desirable and often 
necessary to pick up three or four languages, 
but Americans in the mass have been content to 
go along on one language like the not-altogether- 
mythical Colonel Blimp on the Riviera, who 
thought that if only he shouted loud enough 
foreigners would be sure to understand his Eng- 
lish. The less they understood, the louder the 
colonel bellowed. 


He does go on to admit that 


what may have been true of Americans in peace 
time is not quite correct in war time..... In 
this global war, our soldiers, sailors and marines 
are picking up Portuguese in Brazil; Spanish in 
the Spanish-speaking republics of Central and 
South America; English accents in England, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas and Trinidad; Chinese 
in China; Japanese in Hawaii, and a variety of 
native tongues from Alaska to Samoa to the 
Solomons. 


But he does say that the average Ameri- 
can in Alaska, for example, is satisfied 
to get along knowing that checaco means 
“newcomer” and klooch means “squaw’’; 
that in Hawaii he is satisfied if he knows 
that wahine means ‘‘female,’’ haole is “a 
white man,” kamaaina is “old timer,” 
malahini is “newcomer,” and kapu is 
“taboo.” He reports that the most useful 
of all languages to our fighting men is 
pidgin English (more about this linguistic 
phenomenon later) and laments the fact 
that it is not taught in our schools, espe- 
cially during wartime. 

We can gather from Mr. Driscoll’s re- 
port that language can achieve some de- 
gree of international unity. He has seen 
it happen right on the battlefields. Yet 
we have been struggling with the serious 
problem of disunity and intolerance here 
on the home front and have been blind to 
a golden opportunity in our very teach- 
ing of English. We have accepted teach- 
ers who have refused to make the effort 


to learn the correct pronunciation of pu- 
pils’ foreign names. We have laughed 
with him at the ‘‘-ski’s,” “‘-witzes,” and 
“steins.” We have tolerated pupils’ 
snobbishness toward certain non-English 
sounds, such as the harsh ch and the ?z. 
We have bellowed louder and louder to 
make the pupil understand us or make 
him pronounce his foreign-sounding 
name in some outlandish manner. We 
certainly dislike or distrust what we know 
little about. 

The four units that follow are de- 
signed to help the pupil achieve the max- 
imum of meaning, expression, and— 
most important—tolerance. Four other 
units, with vocabularies, were also de- 
veloped and used in class: “Fighting 
Words” (military slang), “Sporting 
Words” (baseball slang), “Native Son 
Discovers the King’s English” (jive), and 
“In the Beginning Was the Word” (He- 
brew derivatives). Since they are based 
on teaching situations in the vocational 
high school, the reader will understand 
why so much emphasis is placed on for- 
eign origins. The vocational high school 
pupil? invariably comes from a home 
where English is the second language. 
Very often he is ashamed of his back- 
ground and does not want to write or talk 
about it. His means of expression are 
limited; his experience is limited. He 
reads very little and has seen the same 
motion picture over and over again— 
under hundreds of different titles. He 
listens to the same radio program—under 
hundreds of different titles. He likes to 
look at—not read—comic books and 
thinks that there should be a machine in 
every classroom instead of an academic 
teacher. He means well, is good-natured, 


2 As the reader will see, this description applies to 
many who are not in vocational schools or even in 
vocational courses. The projects that follow would 
be just as useful in many cosmopolitan high schools. 
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is, on the whole, decent, wants to be a 
marine, dislikes the Russians and the 
British, worships General MacArthur, 
and is slightly intolerant. His speech is 
repetitious, colorless, and cliché-clut- 
tered. He has to take English five times a 
week. 


UNIT I. WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The following six names were selected 
at random from the class: James Taylor, 
William Strong, Paul Mogilevsky, Ed- 
ward O’Neill, Anthony Annunziata, and 
Abraham Katz. The national origins 
represented are American, Russian, Irish, 
Italian, and German-Jewish. The mean- 
ing of each name, as determined by the 
author, was explained in the following 
manner: 


1. James Taylor—originally “James the Tay- 
lor” (or tailor); origin probably occupa- 
tional several generations back 

2. William Strong—originally ‘William the 
Strong”; origin probably physical, de- 
scriptive of some physical characteristic 
(or the opposite of the characteristic de- 
scribed, since William Strong today is usu- 
ally a puny thing), in the manner of a 
nickname 

3. Paul Mogilevsky—origin probably geograph- 
ical; the boy (or girl, and then the name is 
Mogilevska) reports that his parents are 
Russian and came from a small town 
called Mogilev (just north of Kiev) 


4. Edward O’Neill—originally “Edward the 
son of Neill’; the first Edward to gain 
prominence was probably the son of Neill, 
hence the origin is patronymic (the father 
of the present Edward is, of course, not 
necessarily named Neill, since we no longer 
follow that custom of patronymics here) 


5. Anthony Annunziata—origin probably reli- 
gious (read “Annunciation” for “Annun- 
ziata”); such names are rather typical 
among very religious Spaniards and Ital- 
ians 


6. Abraham Katz—origin probably political 
(some authorities claim that the ordinary 
masses were not permitted to assume sur- 


class was invited to submit names to fit 
each category. The teacher helped a lit- 
tle, and the results were something like 
this: 


1. Occupational 


2. Physical 


3. Geographical 


4. Patronymic 


5. Religious 


names until about 1700; the Jewish minor- 
ity was permitted to take such derisive 
names as Katz, while the more favored 
folk became Schoenberg, Sternberg, Mond- 
schein, etc.) 


Following the above exposition, the 


Wainwright (General Jonathan Wain- 
wright, of course) meaning “‘wain(wag- 
on)-maker.” Also, Cartwright and 
Wright (the Wright brothers) 

Smith, Goldsmith, Cooper, Baker, Keller, 
Dyer, Sawyer, Miller, Kaufman (‘‘mer- 
chant”), Wellman 


Brown, Green, Black, White, Short, Steele, 
Ruffo, Rolfe, Small 
P. Ovidius Naso (the well-known Latin 
poet Ovid, nicknamed “Naso” or “‘The 
Nose.” Ancient medals depict him with 
a rather large wart on his nose) 
Q. Horatius Flaccus (the equally well- 
known Latin poet Horace, nicknamed 
“Flaccus” or “The Flabby One.” An- 
cient medals confirm) 


Lombardo (from Lombardy) 
Corcoran (from County Cork, Eire) 
Leonardo da Vinci (from Vinci, Italy) 
Paul Veronese (from Verona, Italy) 
Orshansky (from Orsha, Russia) 
Warshawski (from Warsaw, Poland) 
Ragusa (after Ragusa in Sicily) 
Napolitano (from Naples, Italy) 


Adams (or Adamson, son of Adam) 
Johnson (son of John) 

Di Giovanni (also son of John) 
Abou ben Adhem (son of Adam) 
MacArthur (son of Arthur) 
McHugh (son of Hugh) 


Cohen (in early Jewish history, a member 
of the priestly caste) 
Levy (during the same period, an assistant 
to the high priest; freely translated as 
“‘deacon’’) 
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Domingo (“Lord”’) 
De Maria 
Pastore (“‘pastor’”’ or “‘priest’’) 


6. Political 

Hitler (formerly Schicklegruber) 

Stalin (“The Steel One’’) 

Molotov (“The Hammer’’) 

Charles Martel (‘““The Hammer’”’) 

Charlemagne (Charles the Great) 

Chamberlain (freely, ‘“The King’s Valet’) 

Mountbatten (formerly Battenberg) 

Wettin (formerly the name of the English 
royal family; changed to ‘‘Windsor” 
during the last war) 


UNIT Il. GLOBAL WORDS 


Many teachers of social science have 
permanently outlawed the flat projection 
map in favor of the globe. They claim 
the former is untrue, deceptive, and as 
unreliable as our pre-Pearl Harbor isola- 
tionists, who kept peddling us the idea 
that there was security aplenty in the 
3,000-mile stretch of Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween us and our potential enemies. 
Many of us, with equally global perspicu- 
ity, have begun to see and hear meaning 
in the erstwhile garble of foreign geo- 
graphical names. We no longer laugh in 
sympathy at the announcer struggling 
with a dispatch containing names of 
places like Civitavecchia, Ljubljana, 
Kuala Lumpur, and Dnepropetrovsk. 
The announcers no longer struggle. In 
order to encourage greater care in pro- 
nouncing similar names and also increas- 
ing the pupils’ geographical awareness of 
them, the unit to be described was used. 
Again, that snobbishness toward foreign 
terms was visibly reduced 

The following geographical names 
were presented to the class: Metalluc, 
Passamaquoddy, Umbagog, Mooselook- 
meguntic, Ogunquit, Kennebunk, and 
Skowhegan. No one could locate them. 
No one knew what language they were 
from. Consternation when they were 
told that they were the names of places 


in Maine, a state in the U.S.A.! From 
then on, it was easy to hold their interest 
as Russian names were explained. 


1. -grad, -gorod—equal to “‘town’’ or “‘ville” 
Voroshilovgrad—‘“‘Voroshilov’s town” 
(compare with Jacksonville [Jackson’s 
town]) 
Belgorod—‘White Town” 
Krasnograd—“‘Red Town” 
Novgorod—“New Town” 
2. -sk—connects the town with its origin or lo- 
cation 
Omsk—town on the Om River 
Chernyshevsk—town named for Cherny- 
shevsky 
Stalinsk—town named for Stalin 
(Compare with Riverdale, Rivervale, 
Powder River) 
3. -ka or -ova—similar to -sk—refers to villages 
Yuzovka—Yuz (Russian phonetic spelling 
for Hughes) plus -ov (possessive suffix)— 
former country seat of an Englishman 
named Hughes 
4. -aya (feminine), -0, and -oye (neuter)—ad- 
jectival endings 
Proletarskaya—“‘proletarian” 
5. -pol—the Greek word for “city.” These 
names date back to the Greek coloniza- 
of the Crimea in the fifth century B.c. 
Sevastopol (‘‘Sebastian’s city”) 
Mariupol 
Melitopol 
Compare with Minneapolis 
6. Krasnodar (‘‘Red Gift’’)—formerly Ekateri- 
nodar (“Catherine’s Gift’’) 
7. Kiev—name given by the Phoenicians; 
means “‘cave” 
Saratov—name given by the Finns 
8. Cities named for heroes and sentiments 
Stalingrad, Stalinsk, Kirov 
Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg) 
Gorki (formerly Nizni-Novgorod) 
Compare with Washington, D.C., and 
other places named Washington; also 
Lincoln, Nebraska, etc. 
Compare with Providence, Rhode Island, 
and Salem, Massachusetts 


Following this section, an attempt was 
made to explain Malayan names. Kuala 
Lumpur, Kota Bharu, and the like, are 
actually no more mysterious in meaning 
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than American commonplaces like Big 
Smoky, Great Falls, or White Sulphur 
Springs, explains the United Press com- 
piler of the names below: 


“Kuala” means “river mouth” and “Lum- 
pur” means “mud”; hence “Muddy River 
Mouth” is the name of the capital of the Fed- 
erated Malay States. 

“Kota” means “fort”? and “Bharu” means 
“new”; so the east-coast town which the Japa- 
nese captured early in their campaign means 
“New Fort” to the Malayans. 

Some other Malayan place names and their 
meanings: 

Alor—‘river bed,” as in Alor Gajah (‘“‘Riv- 

er Bed Where the Elephants Go’’) 

Bandar—a town, as in Bandar Maharani 
(“Queenstown”) 

Besar—“big,” as in Pulau Besar (“Big 
Island”’) 

Bukit—“hill” 

Datoh—“grandfather” or “headman,” as 
in Telok Datoh (“Headman’s Bay”) 

Gunong—“mountain”’ 

Kampong—“‘village”’ 

Mati—‘‘dead,” as in Sungei Mati (“‘Dead 
River’) 

Negri—‘‘country,” as in Negri Sembilan 
(“Country of the Nine [States]’’) 

Batu means “stone” or “milestone” and, 
used in conjunction with Malay numer- 
als, indicates a village. Batu Sembilan 
would be “Village at the Ninth Mile- 


stone”’ 


UNIT III. PIDGIN IN THE CLASS, ALAS! 


We can’t think of any vocabulary 
study more valuable in the Victory Corps 
program than the instruction and use of 
pidgin English. What it will do to the 
student’s normal speech in the long run, 
we cannot vouch for. But, according to 
Joseph Driscoll’s same dispatch (men- 
tioned in our introduction), pidgin Eng- 
lish not only is very often a matter of life 
or death but is also quite a force for inter- 
national understanding. Mr. Driscoll 
cites the cases of Joseph Edgar Hartman 
on the island of Choiseul, Captain Tom 
Clasen and eight other members of a 
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Flying Fortress in the northern Solo- 
mons, and Delmar D. Wiley of the carrier 
“Enterprise” on Rabaul as those who 
survived because of this valuable means 
of communicating with the natives. He 
also reports that Esperanto and Basic 
English are unknown and unpracticed in 
these parts, and he makes the deciding- 
point that naval circles have made a best 
seller out of the wartime edition of the 
Pacific Islands Year Book, which contains 
a comprehensive pidgin-English vocabu- 
lary. We quote his article almost in its 
entirety: 

Students are cautioned that the islanders do 
not use aspirates (in pidgin English) and that 
they constantly try to slip a vowel sound in be- 
tween the consonants. Examples are: 


Him—’im Fish—fis 

He—’e Six—sikis 
Box—bokis Milk—milik 
Master—masta Drunk—turonk 
Tooth—toot Doctor—ta-ke-ter 
Ship—sip 


In pidgin English time flies as follows: 


Monday—One die 
Tuesday—Twodi 
Wednesday—Thredi 
Thursday—Fourdi 
Friday—Fridi 
Saturday—Saturdi 


Sunday—Sundi 
Holidays—time belong 

limlimbu 
Month—moon 
Year—one Xmas 


Pidgin English phrases in common use run 
this gamut: 


Big fella (meaning) large 
Big fella sick—severe sickness 
Belong you—yours 
Bullamakau—sausage 
Kiranki—irritable, crazy 
Cus-cus—oflice worker 
Kas-kas—skin disease 
Dimdim—white man 

Go bush—run away 
House post—postoffice 
Laplap—calico waistcloth 
Makim paper—a contract 
Maskee—never mind 

No got something—nothing 
Orait—well, all right 


Among the more general phrases are these: 


I want the boy here: Bringim boy ’e come. 
Change your loincloth, we are going for a walk: 
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Go puttim clean fella laplap, me two fella go walk- 
about. 

I am going out, should a master call tell him that 
I have gone to the club: Me like go along houseplay 
belong me fella. Suppose one fella masta ’e come 
lookim me, talkin where at me stop. 

I am very angry with you: Me cross too much 
along you. 

Make some tea: Cookim tea. 

Bring the bottle opener: Bring im ope bottol. 

Serve the dinner: Shootim kaikai. 

Make the bed: Workim bed. 

Make me a lemon drink. Sweeten it a little: 
Workim moulie, one time sugar. 

I am sick in the stomach: Bel belong me ’e cry 
out. 

Why do you lie to me?: You like gammon along 
what name? 

Do you want to make trouble?: You like makim 
trouble? 

Do you want to go to jail?: You likeim calaboose? 

Don’t answer back: Fassim talk belong you. 

I understand: Me savvy finish. 


A short pidgin English vocabulary follows: 


Allasame: similar 

Akis: axe 

Bello-kai-kai: signal to have lunch 

Boy: native who is employed 

Bush-kanaka: one who does not work 

Bokis: fox 

Black-bokis: flying fox (bat) 

Cabbish: cabbage 

Clothes-sleep: pajamas 

Docta-boy: native medical assistant 

Good arpinum: good afternoon 

Grass: grass, hair, fur, feathers 

Het: head 

Kin-in: quinine 

Kopi: coffee 

Lik-lik: small 

Lik-lik Doctor: European medical 
assistant 

Longway: a long way off (20 miles) 

Long-long along drink: drunk 

Mat-mat: cemetery 

Monkey: native boy 

Masali: devil 

Macine: machine 

Macine belong talk: typewriter 

Man belong savvy: man who un- 
derstands 

Missus: any European woman 

Med-sin: medicine 

Number one: excellent 

Ope-tin: tin opener 

Puppa: father 

Pope-e: Roman Catholic 

Seven-dai: Seventh Day Adventist 

Su-su: milk 

Tambu: forbidden 

Yapan: Japan 


UNIT IV. ONE WORD LED TO ANOTHER 


The vocational high school student is 
naturally more preoccupied with his 
shopwork than with his other subjects. 
As a consequence, his speaking vocabu- 
lary very often exhibits a rich, surprising- 
ly facile, side when employed in the dis- 
cussion of technical affairs. The richness, 
strangely absent in normal intercourse, 
consists mostly of technical terms which 
are another jargon to the academic in- 
dividual. 

Yet there is no reason why these basic 
terms, when reduced to their roots, can- 
not be applied to other words of a semi- 
technical nature—or even of a nontech- 
nical nature—to increase the student’s 
vocabulary. This unit, initiated with a 
game, aims to do that. The class is given 
the word “kilometer,”’ which is broken 
up into kilo (‘1,000’’) plus meter (‘‘meas- 
ure’’) as a definition. The class is asked 
to give two other words suggested by 
“kilometer,”’ and it usually offers “mi- 
crometer” and “altimeter.’”’ Then the 
merry chase is on, thus: 


Kilometer: 
micrometer (micro [‘‘small’] plus meter 
[“‘measure”’]) 
altimeter (alti [“‘height’’] plus meter [‘‘meas- 
ure”’}) 


Micrometer: 
microscope (micro [‘small”] plus scope 
[‘‘see’’]) 
microphone (micro [small”] plus phone 
[““sound”’}) 


Altimeter: 
altitude (condition of height or depth) 
hydrometer (hydro [“liquid’”] plus meter 
[“‘measure’’}) 


Microscope: 
telescope (tele [“distant’’] plus scope [“see”’]) 
periscope (peri [“‘around’’] plus scope [‘‘see’’]) 


Microphone: 
photophone (photo [‘‘light”] plus phone 
[“‘sound”’]: talking pictures) 
audiophone (audio [“hearing’”’] plus phone 
[“‘sound’’}) 
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Hydrometer: 
hydraulic (liquid pressure) 
hydrant (water pump) 
Telescope: 
teletype (tele [“distant’’] plus type [“type- 
writing”’}) 
television (tele {[‘‘distant”] plus vision 
[“sight”]) 
Periscope: 
perimeter (peri [‘‘around’’] plus meter [“‘meas- 
ure’”’]) 
period (a rounded or completed interval) 
Photophone: 
photograph (photo [“‘light”] plus graph 
[‘‘write’’]) 
photoelectric (light converted into electrical 
energy) 
Audiophone: 
audiometer (audio [“hearing’”] plus meter 
“‘measure’’}) 
audiofrequency (radio term indicating the 
number and speed of sound waves that can 
be heard) 


This exercise was followed up with one 
in which the class was asked to furnish 
four words for each of the roots given. 
The roots were: 
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aero- (air) 
ampli- (large) 
anthrop- (man, cf. “hu- 
mano-’’) 
aqua- (water) 
astro- (star, cf. “stella’’) psycho- (mind) 
auto- (self) pyro- (fire) 
baro- (atmospheric pressure) quadro- (four) 
bio- (life, cf. “‘vita’’) seismo- (shock) 
centi- (hundred) techno- (skill) 
chrono- (time) thermo- (heat) 
counter- (against, cf. “‘anti-’”’) zoé- (animal life) 
dynam- (power) 
equi- (equal, cf. “‘iso-’’) 
helio- (sun) -gon (side) 
hemi- (half, cf. “‘semi-’’) -oid (similar) 
lique- (liquid, cf. “hydro-’’) -stat (regulator) 
magni- (large) -trope (turn) 
mari- (sea) 


mimeo- (same) 
mono- (one) 
poly- (many) 
proto- (first) 


-fier (maker) 


A few weeks later a vocabulary test 
consisting of fifty words, not used in the 
above lessons, was given. The average 
mark, although only 55 per cent, was a 
satisfactory return on a unit of such dif- 
ficulty as presented in a vocational high 
school 
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I 


When war broke out, it was only nat- 
ural that we should think exclusively of 
the danger confronting us and judge of 
every plan, every effort, in the light of 
its potential or actual contribution to ul- 
timate victory. Mobilization had to be 
rapid. Speed was of the essence. There 
was no time for estimating the long-range 
effect of any measure. Improvisation 
was the order of the day, and the schools 
soon felt its influence. Having been re- 


* Teacher of English in the South Side High 
School, Newark, N.J., and a frequent contributor to 
the English Journal and other literary and educa- 
tional magazines. 


miss in transmitting to the young the 
treasures of our cultural heritage, the 
high schools and colleges, it was strongly 
urged, should henceforth be required to 
concentrate on the study of American 
history, placing special emphasis on our 
native traditions, our democratic ideals, 
and our achievements. The bill to con- 
script boys over eighteen was passed, and 
the high schools were called upon to do 
everything in their power to prepare the 
young for service in the armed forces. 
Let them study radio code and radio the- 
ory, aeronautics, mathematics, physics. 
Let each school make the Victory Corps 
an essential part of the wartime curricu- 
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lum, stressing the importance of physical 
fitness and of service to the community. 

The creative program, which is the 
heart of the educative process, the vital 
element without which education is 
merely formal and utilitarian, was neg- 
lected. Creative education, which is pri- 
marily designed for individual students, 
capitalizes on their interests and talents, 
shapes their developing personalities, 
clarifies their view of the world, helps to 
bring order and coherence into their 
minds, and makes them realize the 
unique potentialities of their biological 
and spiritual endowment. No one will 
deny that it is necessary to train the 
young how to fight; but education, even 
in a time of war, must go beyond that. 
Modern warfare is more than an exercise 
in skill, courage, and endurance. Slowly 
we are beginning to realize that it de- 
pends on morale, integrity of conviction, 
vision and firm understanding, and the 
strength of faith. If the young (and this 
is chiefly a young man’s war) are to win 
battles and decide the issue of war, they 
must be educated in the true and full 
sense of the word: educated to a pro- 
found and intimate understanding of the 
crisis of civilization, the moral values im- 
plicit in the struggle. Either that or we 
must accept the belief that this is no 
more than a war of survival. That, at 
best, is a negative ideal; and negative 
ideals are not dynamos that can generate 
the enthusiasm, the fanaticism of sacri- 
fice, the largess of confidence and hope, 
and the generous idealism that will make 
a better world. 

Practically every war results in a dis- 
location of the personal life of the people; 
and it requires no great insight to demon- 
strate that the young, now that they face 
induction at the age of eighteen, have 
been deeply disturbed by the course of 
events. Their pattern of security and 


their plans for the future have been dis- 
rupted. The future is not only proble- 
matical but precarious. It is no longer 
possible to plan rationally for the years 
to come. Life has become a gamble, be- 
set with dark hazards, sinister prospects, 
overshadowed by the menace of death 
and disaster. The young are probably 
more unsettled by the impact and vicis- 
situdes of war than men and women in 
the older age brackets. 

The schools and civilian agencies have 
coped promptly and more or less effi- 
ciently with the urgent problem of safe- 
guarding the safety and mental health 
of the children. The young have been 
taught what to expect; they have been 
drilled and mentally prepared for the 
worst. But every teacher of English who 
has won the confidence of his students 
knows that the war has left its indelible 
imprint on their personality. Many of 
them are troubled by indefinable anxi- 
eties and by fears of being separated from 
their parents. Emotional disturbances of 
various kinds are beginning to manifest 
themselves. Like the adult, the young 
experiment with mental attitudes (ra- 
tionalizations) which will enable them to 
endure the grim fact of war. They identi- 
fy themselves with some branch of the 
armed service and boast of its invincible 
strength. They fight against the upsurge 
of fear within them and stoutly deny that 
they are afraid. They release their pent- 
up aggressions against the enemy. Even 
the girls experience the need to look upon 
soldiers as heroes. These fears and anxi- 
eties, these emotional disturbances and 
troubled states of mind, can, if properly 
motivated, become the source and foun- 
tain of a vital and liberating creative af- 
firmation. 


Il 


Suggestive creative projects that deal 
directly and imaginatively with the war 
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will give the students a sense of partici- 
pation in the war effort which much of 
the traditional academic work signally 
lacks. Such projects, whatever may be 
said against them, will not stand con- 
demned on the ground of boredom. On 
the contrary, they will elicit a genuine, 
wholehearted response, especially if they 
are tied up with the clashes and con- 
troversies, the problems and issues and 
dramatic passions, of each day. For ex- 
ample, by being encouraged to debate 
the fundamental matters that are in the 
process of being decided by the leaders of 
the United Nations, the young are given 
a vivid conception of world history in the 
making and of the exciting part they are 
playing in it. Their imagination is stimu- 
lated, their enthusiasm kindled, their 
idealism aroused. What they say or set 
down on paper is no mere assignment but 
an important part of unfolding historic 
events. 

Even the Army and Navy authorities 
have placed, albeit belatedly, their stamp 
of approval on the ineluctable creative 
élan in human nature. Every war, espe- 
cially in the present age of unprecedented 
technological inventions, is a series of 
bold improvisations. The United States 
has had to learn the hard way. It has dis- 
covered that the present war, however 
mechanized, cannot afford to eliminate 
the human and creative element. One 
ingrained tendency of human beings is 
personification. Machines are not merely 
machines; they are creatures possessed of 
will, character, temperament, and per- 
sonality. They are male or female, good 
or bad. Since they resemble human na- 
ture, they must be named. Not until 
they are thus baptized, do they come to 
life. Ships are christened. Automobiles 
are designated by the name of the manu- 
facturer and by a distinctive trade label. 
Only the airplane had remained anony- 
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mous, nameless, a machine without a 
soul. Not that this was allowed to go on 
without encountering psychic resistance. 
The aviators soon dubbed their planes 
with fancy and expressive names. Even 
a flight squadron was given a collective 
name. On the outside of the plane would 
be painted the name of the ship, together 
with other products of the pilot’s artistic 
imagination. 

Finally, the Army and Navy took cog- 
nizance of this all-too-human penchant. 
Henceforth, every American airplane will 
be designated, not by a soulless number, 
but an by expressive name of itsown. This 
was done in emulation of the British 
custom of bestowing fighting names on 
fighting planes. How much more exciting 
it is to read about the exploits of Spitfires 
and Hurricanes than the record of a PB- 
4-Y or a P-38! From now on American 
journalists and the Army and Navy com- 
muniqués will sparkle with the mention 
of the heroic deeds performed by Havocs, 
Devastators, Lancers, Wildcats, Hell- 
divers. The Curtiss P-40 series will, in 
the future, be referred to as “War- 
hawks.” If airplane pilots, mechanics, 
the plain people of America hunger for 
the creative spirit and substance of the 
mythopoeic imagination, how much more 
do impressionable boys and girls crave 
the release, the catharsis, which only cre- 
ative vision and creative expression can 
afford. 

Forums, group discussions, creative 
writing in poetry or prose—all this brings 
vividly to consciousness the doubts and 
fears which adolescents harbor within, 
the repressions from which they suffer, 
the sense of horror, of nightmarish un- 
reality. But creative activity leads to 
the reassuring discovery that others 
think and feel as they do. The anxieties 
which held them in thrall are dissipated 
in the light of day and under the exor- 
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cism of a collective exchange of ideas. 
It is a sanative, a therapeutic procedure 
for them to voice their hatreds, their 
prejudices, if that is how they genuinely 
feel. There are others who will continue 
to espouse the Christian ideals of mercy 
and justice. The important thing is that 
the young be encouraged to face the 
truth; and to do that requires uncommon 
courage, vision, and imagination. 

How all this can be correlated with the 
daily activities of the English classroom 
depends on the resourcefulness and tal- 
ent of the teacher. He can ask the class 
to picture in words the kind of world 
they would like to live in. On a given 
day, he can invite them to pay tribute to 
the outstanding heroes of the war. He 
can call for a narrative which will re- 
count their most memorable war experi- 
ences, or they can cut out a newspaper 
item describing an incident of the war 
and imaginatively build it up into an 
exciting short story. (Perhaps the same 
end can be accomplished by providing 
them with dramatic war pictures which 
contain no explanatory comments. In- 
cidentally, this would help to reveal not 
only their imaginative gift but also the 
nature of their most dominant and re- 
current anxieties concerning the war.) 
Or the students can dwell on their con- 
tributions thus far to the war effort. The 
boys can attempt to state honestly how 
they feel about the prospects of being 
drafted, and the girls can put into words 
their feelings about an immediate future 
devoid of eligible young men. Discus- 
sions can be held on the controversial 
question whether it is wise for girls of 
eighteen or nineteen or twenty to marry 
when the future is so uncertain. That 
is a problem which troubles the girls 
acutely, and the division of opinion 
makes for fruitful discussion in the class- 
room. 


Even more rewarding is the project 
of organizing a clinic for the analysis and 
tracking-down of rumors that crop up 
within the school and community. Each 
student brings in a few specimens for 
dissection: disturbing rumors he has 
heard regarding race riots, strikes that 
paralyze industry and disrupt the war 
effort, and ships with munitions and 
planes being held up by stevedores de- 
manding higher pay; rumors of sabotage; 
lurid stories of absenteeism, bootlegged 
gas, graft, and corruption; reports that 
clothing will be rationed or that civilians 
will have to get along as best they can 
with wooden shoes; insinuations that 
members of a certain race are dodging 
the draft; insidious whispers directed 
against Soviet Russia or England; and 
reports of unacknowledged defeats and 
disasters and loss of life. : Rumors! 
Besides playing the part of psychologi- 
cal detectives analyzing the specious sub- 
stance and hunting down the source 
of these hydra-headed rumors, a few 
gifted and enterprising students can at- 
tempt to dramatize the subject, writing 
skits to show how rumors start and 
spread and the incalculable harm they do. 
Some of these dramatic sketches, if they 
displayed any merit, could then be acted 
out either in the classroom or in the 
assembly. 

These creative projects can strike a 
more affirmative and heroic note. The 
students can voice their sympathy for 
the oppressed peoples of Europe and 
Asia, especially for the persecuted mi- 
norities. They can denounce the system- 
atic reign of terror the Nazis have insti- 
tuted in the territories they occupy, the 
mass extermination of Poles and Jews, 
the forced conscription of foreign labor, 
the compulsory closing of the schools, 
the starving of the children, and the at- 
tempt to destroy native culture. There 
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are outrages that strain belief, atrocities 
that would make the conscience of a 
hardened criminal recoil, and yet these 
are well authenticated. What should be 
done about it? What is the most effec- 
tive reply that the United Nations can 
make to this diabolical strategy of terror? 
But it is possible to transcend the act of 
denunciation, to counter hate with the 
specific of love, to temper cruelty with 
justice and mercy. Students can take 
heart from President Roosevelt’s solemn 
pledge that these transgressors, these 
atrocity-mongers, will be punished. Jus- 
tice will be done. If so, the mind, 
swifter in its flight than the gleam of a 
star, can anticipate the workings of 
Nemesis, can impose a creative pattern 
of compassion and understanding even 
on this welter of cruelty, this inferno of 
suffering. Short stories, poems, one-act 
plays, dream-fantasies, imaginary dia- 
logues in heaven or hell, prophetic ex- 
periments in speeding up time and dis- 
closing the seeds of the future—all these 
activities channeled into art can have a 
calming effect upon the writer. The 
catharsis of which Aristotle wrote in his 
Poetics is not reserved for spectators at a 
Greek tragedy; it can function equally 
well in an English classroom in Ogunquit 
or Kalamazoo. 


III 


Many teachers will retort that these 
suggested projects have their good points 
but that there is no place for them in the 
prescribed course of study. There are 
reasons for everything that happens be- 
neath the sun, and there are reasons for 
this systematic exclusion of the contem- 
porary in many schools. First, contem- 
porary events, no matter how decisive in 
significance, are largely ignored because 
they do not form a required part of the 
course of study and because curricular 


conformity is sacrosanct. Second, it is 
expecting too much of human nature for 
teachers to be perpetually on the gui 
vive for major contemporary develop- 
ments, to grasp immediately the impor- 
tance and pedagogic value of such mate- 
rial, and to present it dramatically and 
yet simply for student consumption. 
Third, such material is not included in 
textbooks and is therefore not easily 
available for co-operative study by the 
entire class. Fourth, there is the inertia 
of the profession to contend with, the un- 
willingness to make radical innovations, 
and the reluctance to pick up the red-hot 
poker of controversial subjects. These 
are some of the reasons why so much of 
English teaching is dull, emotionally un- 
appealing, and intellectually stale. 

But these reasons are largely without, 
justification. Consider what the facts’ 
show. One high-school group was re- 
cently asked to listen voluntarily to a 
radio program sponsored by the Leader- 
ship Conference of Women on the subject 
of “What Kind of a World Do We 
Want?” In trying to stir up interest in 
the subject, the teacher pointed out that 
all the young men in the class would soon 
reach the age of eighteen and be subject 
to conscription. It was therefore impor- 
tant to understand why we are fighting 
this war and what our war aims and 
peace aims are. The students responded, 
but the replies they gave next day were 
amazing. One student asserted that we 
were fighting this war because we were 
attacked at Pearl Harbor and were de- 
termined to exact our revenge. Another 
insisted that our object was to teach the 
Nazis a lesson they will never forget. A 
third argued that our purpose was to 
preserve our right to defend ourselves if 
attacked. A fourth maintained that we 
were fighting to protect our shores and to 
preserve our freedom. No one apparent- 
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ly had grasped the underlying political 
implications of the struggle, the need 
for world unity, and the ideal of estab- 
lishing permanent peace. And yet these 
young men and women—and there are 
millions of them throughout the United 
States—will become the nucleus of our 
fighting forces, the citizens of tomorrow, 
the people intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of reconstructing the future world 
order, of furnishing the example and in- 
spiration of leadership to a sorely dis- 
tracted world. 


IV 


There is no time but the present. 
There is no excuse for postponing exigent 
educational reforms until the future. If 
we are agreed that it is worth doing, then 
what has to be done, should be done at 
once. The war, unlike most calamities, 
has its compensations. By revolution- 
izing the economy of the state, it makes 
imperative an experimental attitude, a 
willingness to try new things, to free our- 
selves from the dead hand of tradition. 
The war itself has become the required 
course of study. It is the elementary and 
secondary school and college and univer- 
sity of our day. But we must do more 
than organize basic courses demanded 
by the exigencies of the day. From what 
is taking place around us we must ex- 
tract the last ounce of educational and 
creative significance. There is no reason 
for assuming that such activities would 
interfere drastically with the routine of 
the classroom. We have learned—we 
must learn—that the curriculum is a 
flexible, dynamic thing, subject to revi- 
sion, open to further and continuous 
growth. It cannot be arbitrarily sepa- 
rated from the pressing social problems 
of its time. Now the unique opportunity 
presents itselfi—a challenge we cannot 
set aside—of binding school and com- 


munity, education and society, learning 
and life, more closely together. 

In doing so, the schools will be per- 
forming a double service. They will be 
giving students the eagerly sought for 
chance to contribute meaningfully to the 
war; they will endow the young with 
some adequate conception of the heroic 
quality of the period of time in which 
they are living, the sense of danger and 
adventure, the anticipation of the future, 
the realization, as the “Song of the 
United Nations” puts it, that a new 
free world is coming to birth. Second, 


- the schools can make the effort to convert 


this avalanche of contemporary events, 
news, ideas, propaganda, and counter- 
propaganda into educationally signifi- 
cant and creatively valuable material. 
Educationally speaking, it is wise to 
take nothing for granted. Even if the 
young were ideologically enlightened, 
there would still be need for driving 
home the meaning of the war in all its 
multifarious implications. 

It doesn’t matter too much where we 
begin, so long as we are sure of the co- 
operating intelligence and eager interest 
of our students. Let them help to decide 
what creative ventures they wish to 
undertake. Shall they portray some of 
the notable humanitarian services and 
achievements of the Red Cross, which 
would warrant a more generous donation 
on the part of the class? Shall they dis- 
cuss the Beveridge Plan and its counter- 
part in the United States, as drawn up 
by the National Resources Planning 
Board, pointing out concretely and in 
human terms how these plans affect their 
future? How about a day commemorat- 
ing the birth and celebrating the signifi- 
cance of the Four Freedoms? What does 
the term “the United Nations”’ signify, 
and how can it be made a real force in 
shaping the future? Can we keep united 
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after the war? How shall we insure per- 
manent peace for posterity? Who can 
compose a song that will inspire our 
soldiers in battle and fire with courage 
and resolution the hearts of Americans 
on the home front? Who, on Armistice 
Day, will write, either in prose or in verse, 
a tribute to the dead as moving and elo- 
quent in its lofty simplicity as Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address’? In short, the 
opportunities for creative envisagement 
of the war are as rich and varied as life 
itself. 

Not so long ago an exhibit was opened 
at Rockefeller Center, in New York 
City, which selected six central themes 
to illustrate the nature of the enemy. 
Each exhibit consisted of statuary and 
appropriate quotations from enemy 
spokesman. The whole point of the ex- 
hibit, in its representation of the way 
the enemy abolishes justice, utilizes 
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slave labor, relies upon the concentra- 
tion camp as a weapon of terrorization, 
suppresses religious freedom, liquidates 
free thought, and militarizes the young— 
the whole point was to make Americans 
understand that this Nazi-Fascist system 
was directed at them. Here, again, is a 
fine opportunity for the young to create, 
from their reading of contemporary liter- 
ature, their knowledge of current events, 
their conversation with refugees, their 
reflections on the subject—to create a 
composite portrait of their own revealing 
the nature of the enemy. Let them show 
that “it”? can happen here, that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and that 
democracy entails responsibilities and 
obligations and, yes, even sacrifices, if it 
is to endure and evolve. How else, if not 
by the use of the creative method, can 
the meaning and purpose of the war be 
brought vividly home to youth? 


A HIGH-SCHOOL READING PROGRAM 


CHARLES B. HUELSMAN, 


Two years ago when we removed 
literature from the freshman and sopho- 
more English curriculum, we began a 
program of developmental reading cover- 
ing one semester in each of these two 
English classes. We felt that it was more 
important to attempt to teach reading 
skills than to attempt to teach literature, 
which the majority of the students 
could not read. Before we began to teach 
reading, we attempted to define reading 
from the secondary-school point of view 
in order to determine what skills we were 
to teach the secondary-school students. 


* Head of English department, Metamora (IIl.) 
Township High School; on military leave. 


Since then, the definition of reading and 
the lists of skills which we are attempting 
to inculcate have been changed some- 
what, but they are substantially as they 
are herein recorded. The development 
of the reading skills of high-school stu- 
dents is more important now than it was 
before the war because propagandistic 
agencies now are relatively unchecked. 


THE NATURE OF READING 


Reading is a method of interchanging 
ideas and sharing experiences. It is a tool 
by which we satisfy our desires to know, 
to learn, and to experience that which 
otherwise we might not. Essential to 
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this process is the ground upon which the 
author and the reader meet. This ground 
is a system of symbols that must have 
the same referents to both the reader and 
the author. If the word symbols or the 
difficulties of the system block the trans- 
fer of meaning, no reading can take place. 
The reader, too, must have a physical 
plant and a mental attitude conducive 
to reading. The act of reading occurs 
when the individual surmounts these 
obstacles in his way and discovers the 
author’s meaning, shares his experiences, 
and understands his ideas. 

Accompanying the reading process is 
the mental process—thinking. The char- 
acter of the thinking which accompanies 
reading is determined by the purpose of 
the reader in consulting a book. Herein 
is where a lot of teaching fails. Students 
sent to books without purposes merely 
“can” the author’s experience, preserve 
it for future reference, and accompany 
the act with as little thinking as possible. 
The amount of thinking, inferring, eval- 
uating, predicting, generalizing, dis- 
criminating, judging, correlating, and 
discovering relationships that is done 
depends upon the purposes of the reader. 
If the reader achieves his purpose, he 
achieves the end for which he sought the 
book. 

Of course, reading has other results, 
some of them consciously sought, others 
not consciously sought (modification of 
personality and behavior patterns and 
changes in beliefs, ideals, and standards). 
Some of the more conscious results are 
the ends that one seeks in reading: recre- 
ation, stimulation of the imagination, 
learning, and experiencing vicariously. 

Reading is not a single skill but a 
compiexity of many skills. In general, 
there are seven kinds of reading skills in 
our list: 


1. Basic habits involved in a recognition of sym- 
bols on a printed page. Candidates for reme- 
dial reading at the high-school level usually 
lack these skills. 

2. Skills involved in the fluent comprehension 
of the printed page. These skills involve rap- 
id and accurate recall and selection of the 
meanings attached to words in context. 

3. Skills involved in the analysis of ideas ap- 
prehended from the printed page. Here are 
involved such skills as following the author’s 
organization, recognizing thought patterns 
and devices to influence emotions, and sum- 
marizing. 

4. Skills involved in extending the meaning be- 
yond the printed page: “reading between the 
lines.” 

5. Skills involved in critical evaluation of the 
printed page. Among these would be chal- 
lenging the author’s testimony (detecting er- 
rors in reasoning or comparing, contrasting, 
or fusing the authors’ views), evaluating his 
testimony and reasoning process, and dis- 
criminating as to what to remember. 

6. Skills involved in the application of thoughts 
secured from the printed page to the reader’s 
life and living. Here appreciation is primari- 
ly involved. 

7. Skills involved in sharing reading through 
oral interpretation. Occasions for oral read- 
ing are legion, but the corresponding vocal- 
mechanical skills required are frequently not 
present. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


The type of reading skills we are at- 
tempting to teach are developmental 
rather than remedial. Those students 
in our classes who can read with the abil- 
ity of college students are capable of 
further development. Those students 
who have reading abilities comparable 
to average sixth- and seventh-graders 
are greatly in need of developing power 
of comprehension. Remedial reading, as 
we see it, involves teaching accurate 
mechanical habits such as rhythm, re- 
turn sweeps, recognition of symbols, 
recognition of large units of print at one 
time, accurate phrasing, the facile use of 
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methods of attacking new words, and the 
elimination of unnecessary time-con- 
suming devices (i.e., finger-pointing, 
head movements, lip movements, whis- 
pering). Our attempt, then, is to im- 
prove reading skills by attacking direct- 
ly the skills involved in comprehension 
rather than those skills which are strictly 
mechanical in nature. 


COMPREHENSION SKILLS 


There are twenty-two comprehension 
skills which we have identified and which 
we are attempting by various means to 
build within our high-school freshmen 
and sophomores. The ordinary skills, 
such as those involved in summarizing, 
in finding theme, central thought, and 
key words, in vocabulary building, and 
in the facile use of aids to meaning, are 
common to most teachers’ thinking. 
Less common, however, are the skills in- 
volving purposeful reading and concen- 
tration aids, such as preliminary survey 
or prereading recall. Other less com- 
monly recognized skills are those involv- 
ing differentiating illustrations from gen- 
eralizations; differentiating fact from 
opinion; finding assumptions, steps in 
reasoning, and conclusions; discovering 
the author’s inferences, biases, and the 
implications of his ideas; and recognizing 
thought patterns and propagandistic de- 
vices. Too, if a student is able to think 
up his own illustrations, he is reading 
and thinking. If a student is capable 
of not only criticizing the author’s testi- 
mony and ideas but also comparing those 
ideas with the ones given by other au- 
thors and with his own, he again has 
read understandingly. The «student 
should be capable of recognizing meta- 
phors and understanding them. He 
should recognize immediately the func- 
tions of the grammatical elements used 
in sentences (subordination, co-ordina- 


tion, and modification). He must be 
capable of welding together word mean- 
ings and of selecting those meanings 
which are proper to the author’s usage. 
In the same vein he must seek the au- 
thor’s implied meaning as it is found in 
his mood, manner, motive, and tone. If 
the student is capable of clearly recalling 
referents and of defining all fictions, he 
is a far better reader than average. This 
is especially true where pronouns are 
used and where the author is speaking 
of, or using, such abstracts as “‘democ- 
racy,” “freedom of speech,” “liberty,” 
“communism,” “religion,” “honesty,” 
etc. Students adequately skilled in all 
these abilities will be more successful in 
all kinds of school work and in the think- 
ing which they are required to do outside 
school. 


HOW THE PROGRAM IS EFFECTED 


If a student reads, he must read some- 
thing. If he studies reading, he must 
study reading by reading something. A 
great deal of material is available for de- 
velopmental reading courses. We se- 
lected the first two texts of the “Reading 
and Thinking”’ series by Stella Center 
and Gladys Persons.? In addition, we 
used the Reader’s Digest and other mate- 
rial that appears to fit into our course. 
Much other material is available, but 
this material seems to suit our needs 
better. The vocabulary problem is para- 
mount in our school because of the poor 
backgrounds which the students bring. 
As a result, the vocabulary sections of 
the “Reading and Thinking” texts and 
the Reader’s Digest are used intensively. 

The freshmen play the game “try to 
stump the teacher,” in which they score 
a point each time the teacher fails to de- 


2 Stella Center and Gladys Persons, Experiences 
in Reading and Thinking and Practices in Reading 
and Thinking (New York: Macmillan Co., 1940). 
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fine or to explain one of the one hundred 
and twenty words listed monthly in the 
Reader’s Digest as they request them. In 
this manner their curiosity is stimulated 
and their background of word knowledge 
extended somewhat. The sophomores 
use the Reader’s Digest vocabulary sec- 
tions too, but we pay more attention to 
the vocabulary problems in the text. 
These methods have not solved the vo- 
cabulary problem, but, by using them, 
we are making inroads upon it. 

Paragraph reading, especially among 
the freshmen, seems to promote develop- 
ment of reading ability. We use the para- 
graphs in the Digest and in our text, hold- 
ing contests in which speed and accuracy 
count. The students’ names are recorded 
in the order in which they finish the ex- 
ercise, and the names of those who make 
mistakes are erased. In this manner the 
students who are accurate and yet fast 
are rewarded. Everyone has a chance, 
no matter how slow he may be. In this 
type of reading we can see the aims of 
paragraphs, we can see the methods by 
which paragraphs are developed, and we 
can train in reading for specific informa- 
tion. 

Out of this study and out of the regular 
English work pursued there is developed 
a unit on writing paragraphs. This unit 
obviously extends the reader’s ability to 
understand the functions of paragraphs 
in reading. 

Especially at the sophomore level, 
whole articles are read for specific pur- 
poses. A student in reading to share ex- 
periences has a different mental set from 
those students reading for information 
or those reading to find the solution to a 
problem. We attempt to bring these 
differences to a head toward the end of 
the sophomore year by requesting the 
students themselves to demonstrate the 


differences among the various purposes 
for which we read. 

Contests stimulate the learning activ- 
ities. Each student keeps a record of 
his own speed and comprehension, and 
thus a contest with himself is promoted. 
One student wished to achieve five hun- 
dred words per minute with go per cent 
comprehension or better. He eventually 
did it, once, but his average speed in- 
creased over a hundred words per 
minute. 

During the second semester of reading 
we pursue the “How To Study” units. 
These are a series of five units giving 
practice in reading for main idea and 
detail and in the practical application of 
method to learning. We also discuss the 
value of review and other methods of 
remembering what has been learned. 

Newspaper units at the sophomore 
and senior levels have been found valu- 
able, especially units on reading car- 
toons and reading editorials. The study 
of propaganda at the senior level has 
also borne some fruit. 

Reading should not replace literature 
and literature should not be used to 
teach reading, because the exercises used 
to teach reading and those used to teach 
appreciation are different. The ends and 
the means are dissimilar. Believing both 
of these statements, we are attempting 
to develop the students’ reading ability 
during the first two years and to develop 
appreciation skills and to stimulate 
adult-type reading of prose and poetry 
during the last two years of the high- 
school course. Literature is handled by 
types: prose in English III and poetry 
and drama in English IV. We may even- 
tually substitute subject-matter units 
for the study by types, but literature 
would still be limited to the upper two 
years. 
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EVIDENCE OF IMPROVEMENT 


In October, 1940, the median grade 
scores on the Nelson-Denny Silent Reading 
Test, Form A, were 8.8, 8.9, 9.4, and 10.4 
in the four classes. In September, 1941, 
the median grade scores on the same test, 
Form B, were 7.45, 9.05, 9-7, and 10.2 in 
each of the four classes. The reading 
program was placed in operation in Sep- 
tember, 1941, and in September, 1942, 
the median grade scores were 8.9 (Nelson 
Silent Reading Test), 8.8, 11.7, and 12.1. 
By April, 1943, the median grade scores 
had increased to 9.55, 9.7, 12.8, and 13.0. 
Naturally, groups were leaving and en- 
tering school, students were transferring, 
and several left school. We cannot say 
that the increase in reading ability was 
caused by the reading program, but we 
do know that we have better groups of 
readers in the school after two years of 
the reading program than we had before 
the program was introduced. 

The present juniors, the class of 1944, 
pursued their freshman course in 1940- 
41 carrying no reading. During this time 
their reading grade scores improved only 
slightly. (In October, 1940, Q, = 7.3, 
Q, = 8.9, and Q, = 12.1, considering the 
grades of those students who are now 
members of the class.) In September, 
1941, their grade scores were 8.05 
(Q,), 8.9 (Q.), and 12.4 (Q;). In Sep- 
tember, 1942, after one semester of 
reading instead of literature, their 
reading grades were 8.6 (Q,), 11.7 
(Q,), and 13.85 (Q;). Their improvement 
continued during this year, and in April, 
1943, their grades were 10.9 (Q,), 12.8 
(Q.), and 14.6 (Q;). Here is ample evi- 
dence that they are better readers. That 
the reading program caused such an in- 
crease may or may not be true. There 
was no control group. These experiences 


indicate that an experiment might yield 
positive results. 

The class of 1945 has had two semes- 
ters of reading—one during the fresh- 
man year and one during the sophomore 
year. In September, 1941, their reading 
grades were 6.0 (Q;), 7.1 (Q.), and 8.5 
(Q;). Obviously, this was a slow group; 
their median I.Q. was a bit lower than 
the preceding freshman; their median 
E.Q. was definitely lower. In September, 
1942, their reading grade had risen to 
7-85 (Q,), 8.8 (Q.), and 10.9 (Q,). In 
April, 1943, after two semesters of read- 
ing, their reading grades had risen to 
8.3 (Q,), 9-7 (Q2), and 11.2 (Q;). Medians 
were based upon the scores of the stu- 
dents participating in the program in the 
spring of 1943. Here again definite in- 
crease in reading ability can be seen. 

The Nelson Silent Reading Test was 
used with the freshmen (class of 1946). 
The scores of the last test administered 
are relatively unreliable because they 
were skewed too far to the right, but in 
September, 1942, 42 per cent of the fresh- 
men equaled or exceeded the norm (grade 
9.0). In April, 61 per cent equaled or 
exceeded the norm (9.9). Here is evi- 
dence of improvement. 


NEEDS OF OUR PROGRAM 


We have been partially successful in 
attempting to teach reading skills. Our 
students have shown steady but not 
rapid improvement in reading ability. 
In general, the other departments of the 
school are anxious to co-operate in en- 
gendering these reading skills as they 
apply to their particular subjects, but 
we cannot state that we have an inte- 
grated curriculum in so far as the reading 
program is concerned. 

We need, for example, a concentrated 
effort to teach reasoning in all fields. 
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There is a need for an understanding 
among seventh- and eighth-grade teach- 
ers that reading must be taught at those 
levels. We need, of course, the co-opera- 
tion of all the teachers on our staff. since 
every teacher is a teacher of reading. We 
know that our program is only embry- 
onic. 
CONCLUSION 

The evidence presented here is not 

scientifically derived. It is an experience 


rather than an experiment. Neverthe- 
less, we have attempted to satisfy the 
needs of our own students by developing 
their reading ability before we expect 
them to use it. We agree that this same 
program might not work in some other 
situation. Whatever the program, how- 
ever, reading can be taught at the second- 
ary-school level. There is still room for 
improving students’ ability. Such an 
improvement can be consciously sought. 


COMMUNICATIVE SPEECH THROUGH THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF LITERATURE 


EVELYN KLETZING' 


English VI Or. (Oral) is a course in the 
interpretation of literature and the fund- 
amentals of speech which may be elected 
in place of our regular English VI course. 
Besides personal proficiency in the fund- 
amentals of speech, the course strives 
to develop sympathetic understanding 
of people in life and books and apprecia- 
tion of the speech patterns, tone color, 
and organic rhythm of literature. The 
course includes a study of conversation 
as the communicative speech of everyday 
life and of recorded experiences in novels, 
short stories, and drama. Democracy, 
philosophy of life, chivalry, and current 
thinking are the themes chosen from the 
writings of Lincoln, Shakespeare, Ten- 
nyson, Emerson, and well-known novel- 
ists, poets, and dramatists. 

“From ‘the best thought of the best 
minds in their best moments’ we receive 
our inspiration to communicate worth- 
while ideas, our imaginations are led out, 
our spirits enriched.”? Life is re-created 
beyond the power of the pupil’s own ex- 


t Teacher of English and Speech, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


perience. He learns to understand people 
and the world in which he lives. ‘There 
are no hedging horizons to the world of 
beauty and ideas!” Lew Sarett chal- 
lenges. Meaning is given to thought 
through a sound language with its tone 
color, organic rhythm, fine speech pat- 
terns, and vivid “key words” poised as 
talismans of universal themes. 

Literature, then, is the practice field 
for speech, which is based on the psycho- 
logical and emotional as well as the phys- 
ical mechanism. And literature, in turn, 
“comes alive” as the oral language re- 
action of real people—human experience 
developed, expressed, and received by us 
through an oral language. Thus, speech 
is taught through literature, and litera- 
ture through speech. 

The semester is begun by creating a 
keener sense of the meaning of “‘opening 
eyes” to one another in a broad way. 
By giving talks on trades, jobs, voca- 
tions, professions, and talents of human- 
kind, the pupil becomes alert to the 


2 National Speech Association, “Course of Study 
for Secondary Education.” 
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accomplishments of others and their con- 
tribution to the general welfare. Emer- 
son’s “Each and All” and Whitman’s 
“Each singing what belongs to him or 
her and to no one else”’ inspire the listen- 
er and speaker. The parable of the brick- 
layers gives vision. The class would not 
just “stick bricks together” but “build a 
cathedral” or at least “‘the wall.” Un- 
usual and necessary occupations are dis- 
cussed, and Stuart Pratt Sherman’s 
essay “gives the spark.” 

The second unit calls into play the 
listener. The co-operation of conversa- 
tion and its interchange of information 
and points of view are studied. The per- 
son versus personality is of interest, as is 
expression of individuality leading to 
growth and progress. From books of fic- 
tion chosen for outside reading, conver- 
sations are selected to be read aloud— 
conversations that show the theme of the 
book, the philosophy of the characters, 
the motive force of the plot, the circum- 
stances of the setting. 

The study of drama follows, intro- 
duced by a brief history including masks 
and stage sets made in the art depart- 
ment. By phonograph record and oral 
reading excerpts from dramas of different 
ages are presented. Contributions of 
various races are studied. Asa class text, 
Macbeth is used. It is brought “alive” 
with tone color, character portrayal, and 
stage effects. 

The class keeps “Drama Diaries’”— 
individual accounts of the plays pre- 
sented. Each pupil chooses a play from 
a selected list to review in theme, char- 
acter portrayal, plot action, and staging. 
A representative scene is read by a 
chosen cast. Since drama, to be good 
literature, must also be good “‘theater,”’ 
all that should be seen and heard in its 
production is considered. The pupil tries 
to experience with the characters as he 
views a pageant of human living with 
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all its varying ways and modes, struggles, 
and joys. His sense of values grows as he 
realizes that “‘standards of living’ can be 
spiritual as well as economical. 

For further appreciation and oral in- 
terpretive reading, portions of Jdyills of 
the King and Emerson’s Essays are in- 
troduced. Connotations and fine percep- 
tions of real values in life are included in 
the objectives. 

Throughout oral interpretation and 
class discussions, stress is placed upon 
the effective use of the vocal mechanism, 
and “peripheral speech” in sense reac- 
tions. The voice essentials are improved 
by thought and character as well as by 
training in the mechanics. In Lafcadio 
Hearn’s “The Soul of the Great Bell” 
iron, brass, gold, and silver were blended, 
but not until the fervor of Ko-Ngai was 
added did the bell ring. 

Tone color, “the syllabic sound effects 
of literature,’ may be taught in passages 
interpreting the wind. Rudyard Kipling, 
in a tropical land, hears the breeze in 
concave leaves, sounding his balmy 
reverie. “The wind is in the palm trees.” 
Lew Sarett, in the crisp North, gives the 
fresh wind ‘“‘swashing in the pines,” with 
its power to renew. Alfred Noyes chooses 
the gusty mood for the highwayman. 
“The wind was a torrent of darkness.” 
The colored people rejoiced after famine 
in “da wind dat brought da rain.” 

Organic rhythm is illustrated in oral 
reading of passages of poetry and prose 
selected by the pupils. 

This “survey” of literature is, then, a 
sightseeing and hearing tour to inspire 
and insure future happy and valuable 
experiences. Lewis Mumford comments: 
“Man must prepare within himself, as a 
rational and spiritual being, buiwarks 
for his own mind and soul.” Speech re- 
flects these “bulwarks” and is our medi- 
um in life—in war, in reconstruction, in 
peace. 
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SIX HUNDRED LETTERS A MONTH! 


DANIEL R. DAVIES’ 


If you are interested in a practical, 
tangible, morale-building scheme for 
harnessing your English classes to the 
war effort, a plan guaranteed to win the 
unanimous acclaim of your graduates in 
the armed services, and an immediate 
solution to your own correspondence 
problem, lend an ear to what we have 
done. Practically every graduate of our 
school serving with Uncle Sam receives 
the Yankee Star, a concise compilation of 
the latest news about themselves, twice 
monthly. And they object loud and lusti- 
ly if they miss a copy! From obscure be- 
ginnings a year ago in one senior English 
class, it now requires the additional sup- 
port of the commercial and art depart- 
ments, the faculty, the administration, 
the school board, and the whole student 
body. It boasts a circulation climbing 
rapidly toward three hundred and radi- 
ates out to every corner of the globe. 
Only an idea nurtured by an acute need 
will spring up like that. 

We were plagued by the same problem 
that you have: How could we satisfy the 
ravenous hunger that our graduates in 
uniform evince for more inclusive news 
of the movements and adventures of 
their old pals? How could those of us 
who write regularly to our uniformed 
alumni increase the scope of our effective- 
ness and extend our news coverage? How 
could we do this without at the same 
time giving up teaching and devoting our 
entire days to letter-writing? 

In the approved democratic way, 


* Head of the English department of the Forty 
Fort (Pa.) High School. 
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teacher and students went into a huddle. 
We saw as our problem that we needed 
a newsgathering organization, a method 
of publication, and a distribution scheme. 
Gradually these answers evolved: 

1. Because we wanted our letter to go 
by first-class mail, it could not be too 
bulky. We agreed to use a single sheet, 
size 83 X 14 inches. 

2. We named it the Yankee Star. The 
masthead, with a service-star motif, was 
designed by members of the art depart- 
ment. As a gesture of good will, a mem- 
ber of our board of education, a printer 
by trade, had a cut made of our design 
and prints it in red on our paper in ad- 
vance. 

3. We publish the Yankee Star twice 
monthly. 

4. Inasmuch as our budget both of 
time and of money was slim, we ruled out 
printing and chose mimeographing as our 
means of production. 

5. We decided that actual news of 
school doings ought to be practically 
eliminated, on the assumption that our 
graduates would rather hear of their old 
schoolmates and acquaintances in the 
service than of petty school gossip. Al- 
lowable school news includes brief ac- 
counts of major sports events and activ- 
ities directly concerned with the war ef- 
fort—i.e., amount of weekly war bond 
and stamp sales, Junior Red Cross proj- 
ects, figures on scrap collections, etc. 

6. Concise, factual accounts, including 
the rank and present address of each per- 
son mentioned, permit of wider cover- 
age and facilitate communication di- 
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rectly between friends who have lost con- 
tact. We maintain a cheerful, informa- 
tive, informal tone. 

7. A portion of each paper is left 
blank for the addition of short, personal 
remarks. 

8. An editorial staff and reporters 
were chosen on the basis of their ability 
to ferret out the news and write it ac- 
curately. With the paper going to press 
every two weeks, there can be no time 
for more than a minimum of re-writing; 
and dead lines mean just that! 

9g. News sources include clippings 
from the local newspapers, information 
gleaned from teachers and students who 
correspond with those in the services, in- 
terviews with parents and relatives in 
the town, calls on ministers and priests, 
and personal talks with those home on 
furlough. These sources have been so 
fertile that we scarcely have room to in- 
clude all the news even in our abbrevi- 
ated form. 

10. Students, faculty, and townspeo- 
ple assist in distribution. Our solution of 
the circulation problem based upon this 
idea has been splendid. Anyone—stu- 
dent, teacher, or citizen of the town— 
may sponsor one or more persons in the 
service. Such sponsors must fill out a 
3 X 5-inch file card for each person to 
whom they mail our paper. This infor- 


mation must be given: the name and ad- 
dress of the recipient in the upper left- 
hand corner and the name of the sponsor 
in the lower right-hand corner. In this 
way we check our circulation and guard 
against duplication, for each alumnus is 
sponsored by one person only. It is the 
responsibility of each sponsor to send our 
paper each time it comes out. The paper 
itself is free. Our school offers to pay the 
postage. A few students and teachers, 
who send out a dozen or more each, avail 
themselves of this offer. In this way we 
have avoided the almost impossible task 
of keeping a mailing list up to date. 

11. On every other Friday time is al- 
lowed in all English classes for writing 
letters to servicemen and for sending our 
paper. By actually seeing the letters ad- 
dressed and sealed in class, we are as- 
sured that they are not pigeonholed at 
home. 

We estimate the success of our venture 
by the eagerness with which our students 
and adults send each new issue of the 
Yankee Star, by the prestige which its 
staff enjoys in our school, and by the 
unanimously enthusiastic response from 
our men and women at war. We recom- 
mend our project as a morale-builder, 
both at home and in the camps, and as 
an ideally inspired journalistic activity 
backed by a powerful incentive. 
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ROUND TABLE 


IN DEFENSE OF CAESAR 


It was with more than a bit of shock that 
I read the article entitled “National Unity 
through American Literature’ published in 
the October issue of the English Journal. 

The article begins with an almost column- 
long quotation from the beloved story, “A 
Municipal Report,” by O. Henry, a master 
among story-tellers. 

“Ah!” thought I in my delight as I shook 
the cares of junior high English and settled 
down to read the contribution. ‘This her- 
alds a discussion of one of the world’s great- 
est short stories.” 

I had long adored the story of Uncle 
Caesar, the hero of ‘““A Municipal Report,” 
and here was an appreciation by a kindred 
soul. But horrors! I had not read far into 
“National Unity through American Litera- 
ture” until the unhappy fact dawned upon 
me that the author had come, not to praise 
Caesar (pun not intended), but to banish 
him from an American literature textbook. 
The author looked askance at the descrip- 
tion of Uncle Caesar’s arms as “gorillalike.” 

Perhaps that description, if put under the 
cold light of criticism, might appear in- 
appreciative, but the character of the de- 
voted servant is painted as so gallant, loyal, 
and unselfish that I had never thought of 
it before. There is something bigger and 
finer about the story than that. 

Other descriptions in great stories have 
not been flattering, but would we reject the 
masterpieces because some elements are not 
of the soothing-syrup variety? —Tom Sawyer 
had warts on his hands, Red Chief had 
freckles on his face, and the heroine of ““The 
Gift of the Magi” is likened to a little 
singed cat. 

What did Mrs. Stowe make the name of 
Simon Legree stand for, and what did 
Shakespeare do to the name of Cressida’s 
uncle? Didn’t Aeneas accept Dido’s hospi- 
tality, then desert her in a very ungallant 
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fashion, and yet become the founder of a 
mighty race? Shall we denounce Shake- 
speare because he represents Caliban as a 
savage, deformed slave? Surely, in The 
Hairy Ape, Eugene O’Neill deals none too 
gently with his stoker hero, who appears as 
the simian in the title role. But has this 
contributed to a race riot? 

Doesn’t Puck impugn us all when he so 
fervently exclaims, ‘What fools these mor- 
tals be!” Since we are all mortals and every- 
thing pertaining to that ilk is of interest to 
us, shall we let the little prankster stay in 
our textbooks and corrupt the minds of our 
youth? Not even Socrates could withstand 
such a charge. 

If ever the honest toiler is maligned, in 
my opinion, it is in Edwin Markham’s poem, 
“The Man with the Hoe.” John Vance 
Cheny must have thought so, too, for he 
gives a strong antidote in his own poem, 
“The Man with a Hoe”—a reply to the 
Markham verbal picture. But the Edwin 
Markham poem lives on, and how many of 
you have read the reply poem? Honest now? 

And, to come nearer home, just today at 
Junior High we read in a Stewart Edward 
White story of a riverman with “hanging 
baboon arms.” Nor was he shown to havea 
heart of gold, but a great great villain was 
he. Did the young Caucasians in the class 
resent the description? They did not, and 
they are quick to detect an injustice and to 
express an opinion. 

Truly, the world’s literature, like the 
world’s history, is not a series of Pollyanna 
stories. 

Shall we, then, “thumbs down” on the 
great story? The answer is surely “No.” 
There is something in the loyalty and 
greatness of soul of Uncle Caesar that will 
triumph over any physical quality or ad- 
verse criticism. 

CAROLYN MILLER 


Junior HicH 
Jounson City, TENNESSEE 
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LET’S HAVE A ROOM LIBRARY 


A room library needs no defense to those 
English teachers who have had one and 
studied its value; but to the uninitiated it 
appears to mean merely additional labor 
and to qualify as another frill. From its 
most barren form of some fifty-odd books on 
a crowded shelf of the teacher’s bookcase to 
its most de luxe form of several hundred 
books housed in an attractive room, it 
serves a unique place in creating a love for 
books. Some teachers have asked, “Why 
have a room library? Why not send pupils 
to the school library?” The answer, of 
course, is that the room library is not in- 
tended to supplant the functions of the 
school library. If it serves at all, it should 
stimulate and increase library attendance. 

The average classroom can be changed 
into a room library with little time and ex- 
pense; but it does take ingenuity and 
imagination. It is most important that the 
room take on the informality of a home and 
cast off the formal rigidity of the classroom 
to encourage relaxation and the desire to 
read. Drapes at the windows, plants and 
flowers attractively arranged, magazine 
racks with magazines conveniently dis- 
played, posters, book jackets on the bulletin 
boards, cases with dioramas and models 
illustrating stories, and bookcases located at 
various points in the room to prevent 
crowding when the first rush for a book 
comes will turn a drab schoolroom into an 
ideal place to read. Pupils soon fall under 
its spell. Funds to start a room like this can 
be procured through the usual devices of 
movies, plays, and sales of various kinds 
with which all teachers are familiar. Pupils 
soon become interested and willingly con- 
tribute books and equipment or enlist the 
aid of friends outside of school. Several 
teachers working together can achieve more 
than one alone; and the room, scheduled 
among several classes, serves more pupils 
than if used by one teacher. 

One period a week can profitably be 
spent in free reading, and it is during this 
period that the advantages of the reading- 
room over the library are apparent. When 


a teacher takes a class to the library for a 
free reading period, she is prevented from 
giving much guidance because of library 
rules. The nonreaders can escape to some 
corner to waste time in aimlessly searching 
for a book, turning the pages of a magazine, 
or talking to a friend. The timid are lost in 
the long rows of books and grab anything. 
The poor readers always seize the most 
difficult books in their desire to please. In 
the room library the atmosphere is set for 
quiet reading. A general discussion of the 
room and its uses provides enough guidance 
for the majority, and the few unadjusted 
problem pupils feel conspicuous and soon 
seek the teacher’s help even before she has 
had time to single them out. Quiet in- 
dividual conferences can be held during 
which the teacher can recommend books 
which will help to develop reading growth. 
A group of three to five pupils who have 
been reading the same book can gather to 
discuss it in an informal manner with the 
teacher listening in and giving a lesson in 
critical evaluation of the literary merits of 
the book in an unobtrusive manner. 

Most pupils profit by this period and like 
it. The books they are reading are always 
available when they arrive to read. The 
room is small and inviting. Since it is easy 
for them to find a book which they will like, 
they begin to enjoy their reading experi- 
ences. They have, in written comments on 
such rooms, reiterated, “It is such a 
pleasant room. One just wants to read.” 
They feel freer to sample and try different 
books. They gain more confidence in the 
teacher’s judgment and selection of books 
through informal talks with her about what 
they are reading. The interest started here 
carries them to the library to get the book in 
order to finish it at home or to get another 
book by the same author or in the same field. 
Week after week of observing makes the 
teacher intimately familiar with the reading 
habits of her pupils. Through direction and 
consultation she can, during this period, 
help the pupils to overcome bad reading 
habits and difficulties. Eventually there 
come days when each pupil has found 
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satisfactory material and has settled down 
to a period of interested reading. On such 
days the silence is all-enveloping, the ab- 
sorption so intense that the teacher almost 
hesitates to breathe lest the spell be broken. 
Then the English teacher knows the worth 
of the room library. 

Harriet E. LEE 
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POETRY PLUS PSYCHOLOGY 


There may be those who will question 
the advisability of teaching “The Prisoner 
of Chillon” to high-school sophomores. I 
had, however, resolved to do so and was 
now faced with practical considerations of 
how to go about accomplishing my purpose. 
How could I catch the attention of some 
twenty somnolent sophomores, mostly hus- 
ky males of the athletic type? 

I began to ask myself: “What interests 
them? What do they read? What do they 
hear? What occupies that slight fringe of 
attention that isn’t absorbed in thoughts of 
football glory, girls, “cokes,” rug cutting, 
and gum?” The answer I gave myself was 
“War.” 

I walked into the classroom that after- 
noon with the intention of tying in the study 
of ‘The Prisoner of Chillon” with ideas that 
were already familiar to them. 

As soon as the tardy bell rang, I launched 
at once into the approach to the study of 
the poem. 

“TI wonder how much imagination you 
people have?” I queried. 

Their boredom was apparent, reflecting 
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a feeling of “What do you suppose she’s 
trying to drag us into reading next?” 

But I went on: “Have you ever thought 
how it might feel to be a prisoner? Do any 
of you know what the conditions are in the 
prison camps today? What would your 
life be like if you were a prisoner in a Jap or 
Nazi prison camp?” 

Several of the group unfolded themselves 
from their slumped positions in their chairs 
and raised their hands to volunteer answers. 
For once I was grateful to the O.W.I. for its 
portrayal of the way in which our captured 
servicemen are treated. Detail after detail 
was given and elaborated upon, all of them 
exceptionally graphic and many of them 
quite revolting, couched as they were in 
schoolboy ‘‘Americanese.”” Even those who 
volunteered no information were galvanized 
into attention. 

Then the surprise came. One boy offered 
this comment: “In our Literature and Life 
book there is a story about a prisoner, “The 
Prisoner of Chillon.” 

I had expected to have to make that ob- 
servation myself. Gratefully I replied to 
him; then I asked them to open their books 
to the poem. I read it aloud to them. 

While I was reading, I thought a blond 
boy in the second row surreptitiously 
wiped away a bit of moisture from his eyes. 
Maybe I was mistaken; but I do know that 
both tears and laughter are close to the sur- 
face in adolescents, and any classroom is the 
better if sometimes one and sometimes the 
other can be generated spontaneously. 


B. JuNE WEST 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, JAMES B. MCMILLAN 
JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Please explain the use of “way,” “to have,” 
and “‘to be” in the following sentence: “The 
only way to have a friend is to be one.” 


M. E. B. 


Conventionally the noun way is analyzed 
as the subject, the infinitive fo have as an 
attributive modifier (adjective) of way, and 
the infinitive fo be as a predicate comple- 
ment. 


In the sentence “Beauty is only skin deep” 
what part of speech is “only” and what does 
it modify? 

M. L. 

The adverb only may be said to modify 
the whole statement or to modify the ad- 
jective skin deep. If it is said to modify the 
whole predication, it is called a “sentence 
adverb”; if it is said to modify the ad- 
jective, it is called a “distinguishing ad- 
verb.” Either description will be satis- 
factory for classroom use. 


In the sentence “He was denied the joy of 
freedom” is “joy” an objective complement, 
or does it remain an object of the verb, as in the 
active form “They denied (to) him the joy of 
freedom’? 

E. L. S. 


Some grammarians would call joy a “re- 
tained object,” as if the sentence had first 
been written with an active verb, then re- 
written with a passive verb. It is simpler, 
however, to analyze the sentence as we 
have it, calling joy a “predicate comple- 
ment.” In similar sentences with pronouns 
following the verb, such as “He was denied 
them,” some teachers prefer “retained ob- 
ject” as an explanation of the case form of 
the pronoun. 
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Please tell me which of the following sen- 
lences is preferred: 
The width of the pollen stems varies. 
The widths of the pollen stems vary. 
The widths of the pollen stem vary. 


A. V. B. 


The preference of one of these forms is de- 
termined by the writer’s discrimination and 
feeling for nuances in meaning. There is no 
question of “correctness” involved. A gen- 
eration ago there seems to have been some 
avoidance of plural forms of mass words, but 
such forms are common today. Professor 
Conrad T. Logan, in the October, 1941, 
American Speech, lists numerous examples. 
Although his purpose is to show that “a 
useful distinction between the singular and 
plural forms of certain generic or abstract 
words seems to be frequently ignored,” the 
wealth and respectability of his quotations 
are ample evidence of the good repute of the 
plural form. He cites Alexander Pope, H. G. 
Wells, Harry W. Chase, James Hilton, 
Atcheson L. Hench, Charles Dickens, 
Henry S. Canby, H. W. Fowler, Ralph Boas, 
Frank Norris, and many others who put 
‘‘uncountables” in the plural. 

There is not space here to discuss in detail 
the different shades of meaning which can be 
distinguished by varying the number of 
width and stem. A fourth version should be 
included: “The width of the pollen stem 
varies,” which may refer to one particular 
stem at different places or times or which 
may be a generic plural, referring to all 
pollen stems. The writer can feel free to 
choose the form that seems to him to express 
his meaning most precisely, with no worry 
about the “correctness” of whatever he 
chooses. 
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In analyzing the following sentence from 
Woolley’s “Handbook of Composition,” page 
24, would you consider it legitimate to call 
“north” the subject of “is” and call ‘“‘lake’’ the 
predicate nominative: “Farther north is a big 
lake where I keep my boat... 

2. 


This analysis would not be legitimate if 
the sentence is presumed to have meaning. 
If “north” is regarded as the subject, the 
sentence defines north as a lake. But in 
ordinary discourse north isn’t a lake; it is a 
direction. A poet might call north a lake as 
a figure of speech, but the sentence is hardly 
from a poem. Furthermore, if north is de- 
fined as a lake, the verb “is” equates north 
and lake; in the sentence quoted, “‘is’” does 
not equate; it isa synonym for “exists.’’ The 
simplest analysis describes lake as the sub- 
ject of the sentence, which has a special 
word order to emphasize the position of the 
lake. This word order places the adverb 
“north” in the spot usually occupied by the 
subject but does not make it the subject. It 
is never safe to analyze a sentence without 
considering its meaning. 


The following comments from Mr. G. 
W. Arms supplement the discussion of 
“don’t” in the November “Forum”: 

“A. Edward Newton, Amenities of Book- 
collecting (Modern Library ed., 1920), page 
x, quotes Professor Charles G. Osgood as 
saying: ‘(The dangling participle is] the 


second line from the bottom of the page you 
say, well then’ (with a chuckle), ‘it don’t 
dangle very far.’ 

“A nineteenth-century instance appears 
in Howells’ Rise of Silas Lapham (RLS ed., 
1937), pages 200 and 202 (cf. p. 388): ‘It 
don’t stand to reason that she gives the 
poor all the money she gets out of people.’ 
.... ‘I suppose he don’t always think of it.’ 
Both speakers, Corey and Sewall, are un- 
questionably upper-class Bostonians. Al- 
though I have not kept a record, I am of the 
impression that Howells records the ex- 
pression elsewhere and that James does too 
—if not with a distinctly Brahmin caste. 


“Indeed, I have gathered that ‘don’t’ 
in the third person singular was the com- 
monly used colloquial form in the ‘best’ 
social and educational circles up to at least 
1900. It is to be noted that Wilson (whom 
you quote) and Osgood were on the Prince- 
ton faculty. And I know of one other Prince- 
tonian who used ‘don’t’ until the insistence 
of his ten-year-old daughter forced him to 
give up the habit! 

“But another quotation suggests that I 
may be all wrong; it comes from a man of 
quite tremendous and seldom inaccurate 
learning—Professor Oscar Cargill. In Jn- 
tellectual America, page 106, he writes of 
Norris’ Pit: ‘Laura is not realized at all (the 
intelligent Boston girl who repeatedly says, 
“he don’t”)..... 

J. B. McM. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


In a war-conscious school society, teach- 
ers have found that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to present the standard English 
classics convincingly. A possible supple- 
ment to the traditional books is offered by 
Trask H. Wilkinson in the November Eng- 
lish Leaflet. He presents an experiment 
which has succeeded with a senior English 
class. 

The students chose from a list of one hun- 
dred novels of the twentieth century reflect- 
ing economic, social, and political life in the 
United States and England. They were en- 
couraged to read two or three novels related 
in subject matter and to write papers on the 
different points of view or on the different 
aspects of the subject presented. For ex- 
ample, My Antonia, Barren Ground, and 
Grapes of Wrath treat the fundamental 
problem of making a living from the soil. 
Students enjoyed the work, and their papers 
demonstrated both their alertness to many 
issues and their discrimination, aesthetic 
and social. 


“The Junior High School Principal Looks 
at the English Program,” by Leo M. Mc- 
Cramm, in the November English Leaflet, 
presents the following suggestions: 

On entrance into the ninth grade, pupils 
may profitably be sectioned into four 
groups, according to I.Q. 

Oral expression taught by informal meth- 
ods, stressing small group discussions, tele- 
phone conversations, and other social activi- 
ties is the best method of developing con- 
trol over language. 

In all years of the junior high school fre- 
quent five- to ten-line compositions should 
be required, and, about once every two 
weeks, a longer theme of three hundred or 
four hundred words. Since for more than 
50 per cent of the pupils letter-writing will 
be the only form of composition practised 
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outside school, letter-writing should receive 
its due emphasis. Criticism of written ex- 
pression should be progressive, keeping step 
with the study of the language. 

Grammar should be taught only in terms 
of service; there is no place for the teacher 
who indulges in mental stunts. Only ele- 
mentary grammar with emphasis on sen- 
tence sense is profitable for the lower sec- 
tions. 

Good teaching of literature demands live 
material (Let’s Read, I Model Tommy, Call 
of the Wild), teachers who love books and 
who can communicate their enjoyment, in- 
tellectually stimulating tests and discvs- 
sions—not just memory tests—free reading 
periods, and varied supplementary aids, 
particularly films. 


A successful experiment designed to 
throw light on high-school cheating is re- 
ported by Lyle H. Johnson in the October 
Clearing House. A test given to 241 junior 
high school pupils was graded by the ac- 
ministrator, who did not mark the papers in 
any way, then graded by the pupils, who did 
not know the administrator had read the 
papers. The percentage who cheated was 
46.5. From a study of the pupils’ records, 
family backgrounds, etc., a number of un- 
expected results came to light. Among the 
factors which had no relation to cheating 
were sex, separated parents, nationality, 
or occupation of parents, and homes in the 
city or in the country. Cheating diminished 
in each successive grade. The more brothers 
and sisters a pupil had, the greater the tend- 
ency to cheat. Membership in character- 
building organizations (Boy Scouts, Y.M.- 
C.A, etc.) had no deterrent effect on cheat- 
ing, nor did church attendance. The higher 
the I.Q., the lower the percentage of cheat- 
ing. Pupils given a reward at home for good 
grades cheated more than those receiving 
no reward. 
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A list of 820 topics for expository com- 
positions forms the substance of an article 
on “The Writing of Exposition” by Easley 
S. Jones, in the October Jilinois English 
Bulletin. “We must convince Jimmy that he 
does not lack subjects; we must teach him 
to tap the ideas and interests latent in his 
own mind.” It is recommended that the 
teacher use the priming process. 


Speaking for the War Department on the 
subject of the High School Victory Corps, 
over N.B.C., and published in the October 
issue of Education, Brigadier General Joe N. 
Dalton made the following remarks of spe- 
cial interest for English teachers: 


The category referred to as general includes 
fields of fundamental importance to any citizen, 
and any soldier. English, science and history 
are the fields. The importance of concentration 
in these three fields cannot be over-emphasized, 
whether a man is preparing for Army duties of a 
vocational or of a professional nature. 

By English, the Army means skill in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening, and above all, 
understanding what is read, written, spoken, 
and heard. Army men and women must be 
able to communicate clearly and accurately 
by any media; they must be able to understand 
the orders they give as well as the orders they 
receive. 


America’s Schools; Education in Demo- 
cratic Citizenship, with analysis by John 
Dale Russell and teaching aids by T. Eldon 
Jackson, is Unit 16 of “Problems in Ameri- 
can Life.” Mr. Russell objectively discusses 
governmental control, financing, curricu- 
lum, educational plant, and _ personnel. 
“Teaching Aids” cover the problems of 
organizing the unit, stimulating activities, 
and finding materials. Send for the pam- 
phlet to the National Council for the Social 
Studies or to the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The 
price is thirty cents per copy, with quantity 
discounts. 


Teachers of methods in beginning reading 
should see Determining Readiness for Read- 
ing issued by the Bureau of Reference, Re- 
search, and Statistics of the New York City 


Schools. Inquire of J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
assistant director. 


A Reader’s Guide to Education has been 
prepared by the National Education Associ- 
ation and the Book-of-the-Month-Club. It is 
an attractively printed, classified, and anno- 
tated bibliography, for which the books were 
chosen by a poll of educators and librarians. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained 
from the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., at no cost except 
five cents for mailing. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Many writers have contributed to the 
Saturday Review of Literature’s ‘California: 
A Regional Inventory” (October 30). 
Throughout the symposium of articles 
featuring California literature and life, one 
finds an emphasis upon “the variety of the 
land and its people, the mixed history and 
tradition.” The exploitation of California 
as a region goes back, as Edwin L. Sabin, 
guest editor, points out, to Sir Francis 
Drake’s recorded voyage of 1579. Northern 
California, infused with Anglo-vitamin 
vigor, which once took the lead in literary 
culture, recedes in history to the Gold Rush, 
to Fremont’s explorations, and eventually 
to the early Russian trading-post near 
Bodega Bay. Southern California, of mild 
coast and placid valleys, of long-fostered 
Spanish atmosphere, is the home of Holly- 
wood and the setting of Ramona. 

Harrison Smith writes in his editorial, 
“The Magnificent Paradox,” that California 
was a melting-pot within a melting-pot. 
For years the last frontier, it witnessed the 
thwarted restlessness of pioneer fathers turn- 
ing to disillusionment and the acceptance of 
strange creeds. California has everything— 
a colossal magnanimity and a puzzling, 
thoughtless cruelty to the underdog. It has 
Hollywood, which must meet the challenge 
today of acquainting the rest of the world 
with America. 

Scott O’Dell believes that California has 
yet to be caught by literary anglers. The 
catch—stories of early San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, of the Spanish pastoral period 
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and the Gold Rush and the years of railroad 
expansion, of Fresno Armenians and Okies 
in the San Joaquin—is rich and varied. But, 
like the great American novel, the big fish 
has escaped the net. California historical 
novels have fallen into two errors: like 
Stewart Edward White’s, they are too 
glamorous; or, like George R. Stewart’s 
East of the Giants, a fresh and original novel, 
they contain less of the picturesque than au- 
thentic history. Embarrassed by the riches 
of the scene and its contrasting peoples, 
the writer of modern California has been 
content with a facet here and there. Stein- 
beck’s comic Tortilla Flat is but one of many 
stories which might be written about the 
Mexicans. For every Okie who is anxious 
to work, Steinbeck can be shown one who 
hates a job. Saroyan’s sunny and human 
sketches are more Saroyan than California. 

Other contributors—Paul Jordan Smith, 
Adelaide Wilson Arnold, and Althea War- 
ren—evaluate and call the roll of the authors 
who have mainly built up California’s 
literary tradition. The poets appear more 
narrow and less discerning than the prose 
writers. Julia Altrocchi’s ‘“Snow-covered 
Wagons” is compared to “John Brown’s 
Body” as a vigorous narrative with de- 
lightful lyric passages. Mary Austin ex- 
pressed the primitive grandeur of southern 
California and sensitively translated the 
poetry of the Yokut Indians. Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s romantic sentiment continues to in- 
spire. No poet has done for California what 
Robert Frost has done for New England; 
Bret Harte, George Sterling, Robinson 
Jeffers, and others, however, have ex- 
pressed something of California’s wildness 
and its contrasting placid and bleak beauty. 

Annually since 1923 the open-air Ramona 
Pageant has been given in the Ramona Bowl 
of Hemet; townspeople and Indians mingle 
in a carefully rehearsed play staged amid the 
settings of the novel. To understand the 
names of schoolhouses, auto courts, and 
brands of beer, the tourist must still read 
or ask about the book; but Paul Jordan 
Smith says that, to a modern, Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s story is lost in the trappings. 
More realistic novels are John Weld’s The 
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Partners (mining camps) and Don’t Vou Cry 
for Me (the Donner Lake tragedy). Frank 
Norris remains California’s number-one 
novelist. 

At the recent Hollywood Writer’s Con- 
gress it was clear in the many discussions 
and addresses that Hollywood is united in 
its ambition to realize its wartime function 
as stated by Vice-President Wallace: ‘The 
writer’s present duty, I am convinced, is to 
tell the facts, to give meaning to the actions 
and feelings which constitute the world 
today and out of which the common man, 
once he has knowledge of these things, will 
draw his own sound conclusion.”’ Realizing 
this ambition, says Colonel Darryl F. 
Zanuck, depends upon whether writers will 
dress worth-while ideas in the glittering 
robes of entertainment, for without enter- 
tainment no propaganda film is worth a dime. 


Commissioned to study the program of 
the British Army’s Bureau of Current 
Affairs, Brigadier General Frederick H. Os- 
born visited England and also collected data 
on the information services in the armies of 
other nations, on both sides. The October 
Adult Education Journal reports an inter- 
view between General Osborn and Edward 
R. Murrow, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. General Osborn explains the value 
of Stars and Stripes, a daily newspaper, and 
Yank, the Sunday weekly, which inform 
American servicemen on movements of 
troops all over the world and which create 
understanding of our European allies. Both 
these newssheets carefully avoid politics. 

The Army hopes to help the American 
troops understand the issues of the war by 
films, the last of which is Battle of Russia. 
Each week copies of an Army newsmap and 
poster telling the current story of the war 
are sent out for discussion by officers and 
men. These steps are a good beginning; 
there is a lot more to be done. 

The British Army has developed a more 
advanced program of education on the 
nature of the war. Officers have been trained 
to create in their men a knowledge of the 
cause they are fighting for, and creating this 
knowledge is regarded as a test of leadership. 
Each officer conducts weekly discussion 
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periods. For the English, this work is easier 
than for the Americans because of England’s 
traditional dependence upon foreign rela- 
tions, which has been recognized by all 
classes. American soldiers have to learn a 
new way of thinking to cope with inter- 
national problems. They are studying for- 
eign languages enthusiastically through 
courses administered by the Army. 

Both American and English troops en- 
joy good shows. In education the English 
are ahead. The German army also provides 
entertainments, but its strong point is 
news services, which until recently were the 
best in any army. The Russians are strong 
on news, on theatricals, and on indoctrina- 
tion by special service officers accompany- 
ing every unit. 


In July, E. S. Evenden, chairman of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, made a 
report of progress to an administrative com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The substance of his report is pub- 
lished in the Educational Record for October. 
Teacher education is divided into five-year 
periods from 1918 to the present and its 
advances are summarized for each period. 

1918-23.—Data from drafted men re- 
vealed a very low level of general education. 
Three out of every five teachers had less than 
two years of educational preparation above 
high school. During the war the shortage of 
teachers became so acute that standards 
were still further lowered; high-school boys 
and girls received “temporary”’ certificates 
to teach. After the war, schools expanded 
so rapidly, especially high schools, that, even 
with many more teachers prepared, there 
were still troublesome shortages. 

1923-28.—College enrolments more than 
doubled, and the teaching shortage turned 
into a surplus of teachers. Educational 
services—kindergartens, health clincs, etc. 
—expanded. Many normal schools became 
four-year degree-granting colleges and began 
to compete effectively with liberal arts col- 
leges and universities in the preparation of 
high-school teachers. Many of the states 
raised their standards. In the competition 
among colleges, changes of curriculum were 


generally based on expediency for individual 
institutions. 

1928-33.—A national survey of the 
schools revealed that, although teaching be- 


: came a more desirable occupation in the late 


twenties, much discrimination still pre- 
vailed between urban and rural areas, 
Negro and white schools, and small and 
large communities or schools, between high 
schools and elementary schools, and among 
the various regions of the country. Liberal 
arts colleges or universities trained four- 
fifths of the high-school teachers, but state- 
wide standards resulted in the establish- 
ment of the same type of curriculum for 
teachers in both liberal arts colleges and 
teachers colleges. 

1933-38.—Competition among colleges 
increased, for students and for the place- 
ment of graduates in teaching positions. 
Salaries were sharply reduced. The surplus 
of teachers, however, and the relative de- 
sirability of teaching positions enabled 
school districts and a number of states to 
raise standards for preservice preparation. 
Several states raised the standard for ele- 
mentary teachers to four years and for high- 
school teachers to five years. The prestige 
of teachers improved in the mind of the 
public. Plans for a national study of 
teacher education were put into effect by the 
American Council on Education. 

1938-43.—Defense industry ended the 
surplus of teachers. The ensuing shortage 
again lowered standards, encouraged the 
issuing of temporary teaching certificates, 
and lessened the prestige of teaching in the 
public’s list of “essential” occupations. On 
the other hand, the fact that various units 
of the armed forces as well as production 
units must depend on education for quick 
results may have a helpful influence in re- 
storing teaching to its earlier status and also 
in the discovery of newer methods of teach- 
ing. 

1943——.—If you will do some predict- 
ing about this period in terms of what you 
think should be done, there will be a better 
chance of having the advances in teacher 
education of the last twenty-five years 
maintained and accelerated. 
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BOOKS 


YOUNG AMERICA’S ENGLISH 


In Young America’s English, Books I and 
II, for Grades VII and VIII, there is con- 
siderable evidence that the author believes 
that American instruction in English, in 
order to be most effective, must keep in 
step with an ever changing world. Behind 
such a philosophy lies the awareness that 
language techniques are best learned and 
mastered when they are made an integral 
part of the pupil’s everyday existence in- 
stead of being taught as a series of drill 
exercises to be learned and recited. 


Interest appeal is the basis for the or- 
ganization of this series. Thus, instead of 
finding subject-matter units such as punctu- 
ation, letter-writing, or sentence construc- 
tion, we find units based on the child’s 
interests and experiences. These interest 
areas are drawn from the social sciences, 
travel, clubs, hobbies, and other fields that 
are appealing to children. Each book con- 
sists of eight experience units. In Book I 
representative units are “Back from Vaca- 
tion,” “Publishing a School Paper,” “A 
Good Time with Books,” and “Let’s Go 
Visiting.” Book II includes such units as 
“Knowing Your Community,” “Telling 
Your Own Stories,” and “Neighbors North 
and South.” These units are fairly broad in 
scope, with enough activities suggested to 
make it possible for teachers to adapt the 
work to a particular group or locality. 

It is interesting to note how the language 
skills are presented in this series. The old- 
fashioned approach to the study of English 
emphasized grammar drills and provided 
little, if any, experience in oral or written 
expression. Mental discipline gained by drill 
was the important goal to be achieved. 
Efficiency in the actual use of English was 


* By Helen Fern Daringer and Frances Sweeney. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1942. 
Book I, $1.16; Book IT, $1.20. 
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supposed to be a natural outcome of routine 
drills in grammar. In Young America’s 
English we find grammar drills, especially 
in Book II, where there are probably too 
many to suit the more progressive teacher 
of English. These exercises, however, are 
each subordinated to some worth-while and 
interesting activity involving the actual use 
of the formal language skills. The drills, 
therefore, are not taught as ends in them- 
selves; rather they are taught as a means to 
an end. The vicious practice of teaching 
grammar three weeks and composition the 
next three, hoping that somehow pupils 
will naturally associate the two, is definitely 
avoided. 

Another commendable feature of this 
series is the importance placed upon demo- 
cratic living in the English classroom. Pupils 
are afforded many opportunities of gaining 
practical experience in the art of living 
successfully in a democracy. By means of 
such activities as group and class discus- 
sions, panel discussions, class organization, 
and project work pupils not only have a 
chance to practice using our language but 
also are acquiring techniques of working and 
getting along together. Such habits are to 
be mastered if democracy is to thrive, and 
the English classroom is an excellent place 
to teach them. 

This series is worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of teachers of English in spite of 
the fact that it will not completely satisfy 
either the grammarian who still clings 
tenaciously to a formal and complete course 
in grammar or the more _progressive- 
minded teacher who believes in teaching 
functional English with only a minimum 
amount of grammar in the junior high 
school. Writing a series that will completely 
satisfy both schools of thought is a task for 
Superman. 

HELEN ACKERMANN 


Amos Hiatt Junror ScHOOoL 
Des Mornss, Iowa 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Beethoven. By Emil Ludwig. Putnam’s. $3.75. 
Impressionistic notes on the life of Beethoven and 
his musical compositions. 


Taps for Private Cussie. By Jesse Stuart. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

The Tussies are Jesse Stuart’s own people—Ken- 
tucky mountain folk. When they inherit ten thou- 
sand dollars, things happen and happen fast. Good 
for many laughs and perhaps a jolt or so as horizons 
are pushed back. 


Journey in the Dark. By Martin Flavin. Harper. 
$2.75. 

In Sam Braden Mr. Flavin has created a man 
whom we all know: a lonely, successful, bemused 
rich American. Born on the wrong side of the tracks, 
with a schoolboy’s wistful pride in being invited to 
parties given by children of the “best” family, he de- 
termined to be different, to rise above his father— 
and he did. Sensitive in mood and color, rich in 
characterization and background, this Harper Prize 
Novel is a vital, appealing story of an individual, a 
community, and an era of American life. 


The Promise. By Pearl Buck. John Day. $2.50. 

Many characters from Dragon Seed appear in 
Miss Buck’s sensitive study of China and her war 
with Japan, particularly the Burma Campaign. 
Miss Buck, intensely loyal to the Chinese, feels that 
the Allies have given promises not fully kept and 
does not hesitate to resent the attitude of both Eng- 
land and America. 


My Native Land: Yugoslavia. By Louis Adamic. 

Harper. $3.75. 

Based upon his own experiences and understand- 
ing of his native land, the author of The Native’s Re- 
turn explains, among other things, the important 
part Yugoslavia may play when reconstruction 
comes. 


Rogue’s Company. By Harry H. Kroll. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.75. 

A real John Murrell grew up in a tavern along 
the Natchez Trace. Launched early in life upon a 
spectacular, profitable, and brutal career along the 
midwestern frontier, he at one time planned an up- 
rising of slaves and hoped to become emperor of a 
black empire. History, suspense, swift movement: 
a colorful picture of the lawlessness of life along the 
Mississippi in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 


Indigo. By Christine Weston. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
Both the author and her parents were born in 
India. Her father’s people were indigo planters. The 
time of the novel is 1890 to the present; the charac- 
ters, two European boys, one westernized Hindu lad, 
and many other exciting members of a small civil 
station in India. The author understands these 
people and writes brilliantly of conflicting cultures 
and personalities. An excellent and timely book. 


The One Story: The Life of Christ. By Manuel Kom- 
roff. Dutton. $2.50. 

A single, continuous story of the life of Christ, 
fashioned of cuttings from the Four Gospels in the 
King James Version. All best-known passages are 
included; repetitions and discrepancies are omitted. 


A Treasury of Russian Life and Humor. Edited by 
John Cournos. Coward-McCann. $3.75. 
A fine anthology of Russian literature, with em- 
phasis upon the Russian spirit. 


Lessons of My Life. Lord Vansittart. Knopf. $3.00. 


Out of his experience of forty years of service 
with His Majesty’s Foreign Office, Lord Vansittart 
has written what may become an important political 
pamphlet in his indictment of the German nation. 
He has no patience with the “two Germanys’ theory 
and stands for severe punishment and re-education, 
although not sure of the -methods of administration. 


Connecticut Yankee. By Wilbur L. Cross. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 


* When the governor of Connecticut retired from his 
fourth term in office, he began this autobiography, 
which he completed in his eightieth year. A shrewd 
and kindly philosopher, born of Yankee homespun 
people, he began his education in a country store. 
He has succeeded as educator, writer, and politician. 
He writes of his forebears, of his boyhood, of life in 
America, and of politics as he has understood it. A 
goodly heritage well shared. 


Rogues Gallery. By Frank Scully. Murray & Gee. 
$2.75. 

“Profiles of My Eminent Contemporaries”— 
seventeen of them—including Maugham, Steinbeck, 
Willkie, Mann, Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, and Shaw. 
These candid snapshots of a few eminent writers 
who merit critical attention are buoyant, under- 
standing evaluations from a personal standpoint. 
Good reading. 


Long, Long Ago. By Alexander Woollcott. Viking. 
$2.75. 
The first and only book of his own writing since 
While Rome Burns—stories, sketches, anecdotes, and 
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personalities from the decade of the Town Crier’s 
greatest popularity. Here is something pleasant and 
informative for pick-up reading. 


Miracle in the Rain. By Ben Hecht. Knopf. $1.00. 


A slight, tender story of youth—a young soldier 
and a maid. 


Roundup Time. Edited by George Sessions Perry. 
Whittlesey. $3.00. 


A representative collection of examples of south- 
western writing, including short stories, selections 
from novels, biographies, and criticisms. A very fine, 
comprehensive study of a vital literature and what 
produced it. Introduction and biographical notes. 


Here Is Your War. By Ernie Pyle. Holt. $3.00. 


Ernie Pyle shared with the boys the life of which 
he writes, and so vivid is his telling that the reader 
shares it too. To Pyle the boys are still the boys 
from home, who sail from England to Tunisia and 
fight in Africa. They are afraid as we are afraid, but 
fght gallantly, free from heroics, with two things in 
mind—to beat the enemy, and to come home. 


The Torch of Freedom: Twenty Exiles of History. 
Edited by Emil Ludwig and Henry B. Kranz. 
Farrar. $3.00. 


Twenty “torchbearers of history” exiled from 
their countries are the subjects of these short biog- 
raphies written by a group of present-day exiles. The 
list includes rulers, revolutionists, statesmen, and 
others. All were soldiers in a fight for freedom and 
were exiled because they proclaimed their faith— 
Ovid, Voltaire, Bolivar, Byron, Heine, Victor Hugo, 
Zola, Sun Yat-sen, Zweig, and others. 


An Irish Journey. By Sean O’Faolain. Longmans. 
$3.50. 

A travel book by a man who loves his country. 
As he progresses from region to region, from town to 
country, the flavor of speech and expression alters, 
and the reader grows conscious of the quaint and 
picturesque, of changing colors and smells. Beautiful 
illustrations. 


Burning an Empire. By Stewart H. Holbrook. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

The story of American forest fires in general and 
of certain dramatic and especially destructive fires in 
particular. Explanation of their origins, of modern 
ways of preventing them, and of methods of fighting 
them. The author is a forester by birth and training 
as well as a writer. A subject of national importance. 


Walt Whitman. By Henry Seidel Canby. Houghton. 
$3.75. 
“This biography is focused on Walt Whitman’s 
inner life, on the mysterious creative processes of po- 
etry, and on the rambunctious America that was just 
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then coming of age.”” Canby says: “Leaves of Grass, 
which was essentially his most important life, will 
have new aspects, and therefore new interpretations, 
for every generation.” Mystery, contradictions, con- 
fusions, and interpretations will ever make Whitman 
a controversial subject, but most Whitman lovers will 
find in this biography much to praise. 


The Weeping Wood. By Vicki Baum. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 
An exhaustive study of rubber, of its beginning 

in the Brazilian jungle and its swift development; in 

two centuries it involved the whole world. The drama 
is unfolded through the lives of the many characters 
who developed, marketed, and experimented with 
rubber in all its forms. 


Dunnybrook. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

Many readers will remember pleasantly As the 
Earth Turns, by this author. In this story of a vil- 
lage several families of three and four generations 
are presented. Factual representation of Maine 
characters; somewhat complicated and detailed but 
generous and warm. 


See What I Mean? By Lewis Browne. Random. 
$2.50. 

“A novel based on facts, dealing with the sub- 
versive movements which menace our society” (on 
the cover). In racy speech the activities of one Clem 
Smullet are recounted by himself. He became in- 
volved in many small pro-Fascist organizations and 
political conspiracies. It-can’t-happen-here sort of 
study by an outstanding writer and lecturer. 


My Days of Anger. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. 
$2.75. 

Danny O’Neill we have met before. Farrell pic- 
tured Studs Lonigan as a defeated and disintegrated 
character; to Danny he ascribes eventual courage 
and integrity, but he spares neither words nor de- 
tails in his lengthy description of that space of the 
boy’s life in which (quoting Keats) he says, “The 
soul is in ferment, the character undecided, the way 
of life uncertain.”” Meet the grandmother; she is 
worth it. 


The Golden Serpent. By Ciro Alegria. Farrar. $2.00. 
By the author of Broad and Alien Is the World. 

Colorful, authentic stories of the natives who live 

along the banks of the Marafion River in Peru. 


Those Who Go against the Current. By Shirley Seifert. 

Lippincott. $3.00. 

The fictionized story of the Spaniard, Manuel 
Lisa, born in New Orleans, adventurer and gallant 
romanticist. He helped equip the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition and was a fascinating figure in the open- 
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ing of the frontier. Miss Seifert has drawn a gusty, 
intriguing picture of a tumultuous era and its 
pageant of colorful people. 


All the Year Round. By Robert M. Coates. Har- 
court. $2.50. 
Readers of the New Yorker are familiar with these 
wry, bitter stories of people who know loneliness and 
fear. Written with compassion. 


Post Scripts. Edited by M. R. Derrickson. Whittle- 
sey. $2.00. 
A collection of humor, prose, verse, and cartoons 
from the Saturday Evening Post. 


Thunderhead. By Mary O’Hara. Lippincott. $2.50. 

By the author of My Friend Flicka and written 
with the same zestful understanding of boy and 
horse. Thunderhead is a son of Flicka. 


Mr. Wicker’s War. By Don Rose. Macrae-Smith. 
$2.00. 
Shrewd, satirical observations of people’s re- 
actions to the everyday living conditions brought 
about by war measures. 


The New Treasury of War Poetry. Edited by George 
H. Clarke. Houghton. $3.00. 
Poems on many phases of the war: Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Masefield, MacLeish, W. R. Benét, 
and others. 


The Little Locksmith. By Katharine B. Hathaway. 

Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

The gallant author was crippled at the age of five 
and lived for ten years in a fairy-tale world of 
her own fancies. Cured but deformed at fifteen, she 
adjusted herself to a real and grownup world. A fine, 
perceptive tale of a brave spirit. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 


“‘Educators’ Guide to Free Films.”” Edited by Mary 
Foley Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. 3d. ed. 
Educators Progress League, Randolph, Wis. 
The “Guide” is a mimeographed book of 170 

pages; each film is listed under a subject heading and 

is concisely annotated as to content, running-time, 
source, and technical specifications. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Introductory Psychology. By Lawrence A. Averill. 

Macmillan. $2.20. 

This textbook is designed to provide high-school 
students with a practical introduction to the con- 
tributions which psychology has to offer the adoles- 
cent in ordering and conducting his life. Among the 
twenty chapter topics are the following: “(How to 
Study,” “Work, Fatigue, and Interest,” “Meeting 
Obstacles,’’ “Developing a Healthy Mind.” 


Young America’s English, Book III. By Helen Fern 
Daringer and Frances G. Sweeney. Illustrated by 
Constance Moran. World Book. 

This junior high school textbook is attractive to 
young readers in its excellent drawings, in its variety 
of illustrative material, and in the sprightliness of its 
exposition. Seven units on social topics—American- 
ism, friendship, spending intelligently—are de- 
veloped resourcefully with reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and language-study activities. 


They Tell Their Story: 23 Episodes in the Global War. 
Edited by William H. Cunningham and Ruth M. 
Stauffer. Harcourt. 


True tales of heroism and dramatic tension writ- 
ten by soldiers, by a high-school boy in Holland, by 
statesmen and writers. Each narrative is followed by 
“Study Helps” and suggestions “For Further Read- 
ing and Report.” 
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L d students to read better ! 
Ca more and better books ¢ 
& You will need a record of their reading which is 


revealing, easy to consult, inexpensive, and not 
burdensome for pupils to fill out. Get the 


most revealing 


most convenient 


least expensive 
least burdensome 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 


THINKING AND 
WRITING CLEARLY 


The Latest Addition to 
ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


Edited by PAUL McKEE 


A complete and clearly organized program for the Junior High School years 


Seventh Year MAKING MEANING CLEAR $1.28 
Eighth Year EXPRESSING IDEAS CLEARLY $1.32 
Ninth Year THINKING AND WRITING CLEARLY $1.48 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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A new book by Mabel Vinson Cage— 


What About Your &nglish? 


Price, $1.30 


e@ Easy, informal, practical 


@ Demonstrates language in use in situations familiar to junior high school 
students 


@ Relates language to active interests of students—movies, radio, hobbies, 
games 


@ Features these sections: 
PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE (vocations) 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS (business procedure and business use of language) 
THESE AMERICANS (emphasizing rights and duties of good citizens) 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco California 


The Library’s Most P opular Book 


Fools and Foolishness 


by HARRY C. McKOWN 


A serious book that young people will read 
eagerly, one that will be referred to by teachers of 
every class. 

This is a 263-page illustrated volume of stories 
of the ridicule, discouragement, and persecution 
that came to pioneers in all fields of human prog- 
ress. It is a book that will dispel illusions, shatter 
worn-out traditions, destroy prejudices, and awak- 
en in the reader a dynamic urge to abandon the 
crowd, to accept the philosophy and adopt the 
ways of great men and women of history whose 
contributions to modern progress once labeled 
them “fools” and their efforts “foolishness.” 


Price $2.00 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 
1515 Lane Street Topeka, Kansas 
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Book Three Just Published 
YOUNG AMERICA’S ENGLISH 


By Helen Fern Daringer & Frances G. Sweeney 


A SERIES which enables the English teacher to achieve the aims and object- 
ives of the new English curriculum through sound and tested methods. The 
authors’ aim is that pupils will not only know the language skills but also be 
ready and eager to use them. 


Book One 


Back from Vacation 

A Good Time with Books 
O Pioneers! 

Publishing a Class Paper 
Enjoying Poetry 
Information, Please! 
Telling a Good Story 
Let’s Go Visiting 


Book Two 


Knowing Your Community 
Book Ends 

Living Together 

Telling Your Own Stories 
Guests of the Nation 

Power in the Twentieth Century 
Neighbors North and South 
Let’s Have a Party 


Book Three 


Americans All 

What Do You Read? 

You and Your Friends 
Getting Your Money’s Worth 
For Pleasure and Profit 
Building for the Future 
Democracy’s Road 


Write for complete description 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


They’re Talking about 
ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 


by Wolfe, Hamilton, Geyer 


Of course, after they’ve studied Enjoying 
English a few weeks they will use more 
original and exact words to convey their 
enthusiasm. Enjoying English makes a special point of developing an accurate, 
colorful vocabulary which gets away from slang and trite phrases. 


But the enthusiasm is the important point—and it is shared by both pupils and 
teachers. They like the fascinating Experience Theme... . the flexible organ- 
ization ....the amusing, pointed cartoons on grammar and usage. Enjoying 
English “takes away the boredom of studying.” 


Now Complete for Grades 7-12 
72 Fifth Av. NEWSON & COMPANY new York 11, N.Y. 
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ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDS 


The Linguaphone Catalogue of English Speech materials contains 


the most extensive list of records in English, covering a wide range 


of interests. 


Departmental classifications include: 


Phonetics Prose 
Pronunciation Dialects 


Intonation History 
Conversation—American and British Broadcast English 
Shakespeare Bible Readings 
Poetry Children’s Records 
Choral Verse Speaking Collectors’ Items 
Drama Etc., Etc. 


Every item is clearly and fully described and cross referenced. Table 
of Contents and Name Index save time and temper in locating and 


checking. 


Introduction by W. Cabell Greet, Associate Professor of English, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, Editor of American Speech. 


Send for FREE copy of 


LINGUAPHONE CATALOGUE OF 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


Catalogue of Linguaphone Language Series of 29 languages 


also available AR 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
65 RCA Building . Rockefeller Plaza : New York 20, N.Y. 
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HOPE FOR TOMORROW 


THE/SCHOOL 


on its teachers to ‘develop boys 

and understanding peacetime citizens. 

« Teachers can depend on these 

complete teaching, testing. and self- 
checking books for results from their 
rs classes that previously would have 

seemed impossible. 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No 43 describing our 
elermentary and secondary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 
be answered immediately 


HOME 


PRE-INDUCTION ECONOMICS 
TRAINING ENGLISH 


WHIT TO TE TT 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
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Chor English teachers whodemanda classroom tested, 
time-proved language arts program, it’s Tresslet’s 
English in Action for high schools, and Tressler and 
Shelmadine’s Junior English in Action for Grades VII 
to IX. 2 Since this cumulative, sound, and effective 
series broke new ground in language teaching in 
1929, it has attained widespread adoptions and an 
unparalleled success. 2 Wise teachers choose Eng/zsh 
in Action to insure thorough pupil mastery of the 
four fundamental language arts—writing, speaking, 
reading, and listening. 2 Now in the third edition, 
complete with Practice Books, Answer Books, 
and Teacher's Manuals. % D.C. Heath and Company. 


For Junior High Schools—A conviction that good English is worth- 
while, that it will do something for you if you learn how to 
use it well, is the primary approach of 


YOUR ENGLISH: Books One, Two, and Three 


By Ray Ceci. Carter and Rosert V. Hunter 
Books One and Two, $7.20 each; Book Three, $7.30 (probable) 


For Senior High Schools—New and different anthologies focusing on 
learning to read, appreciate, and understand superior selections 
from the various types of English and American Literature 


READING AMERICAN LITERATURE 
READING ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Giapys CampsBeLt and RussEtt THOMAS 
Each, probably $2.50 Ready in January and February 


Publishes LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 6 


34 Beacon Street 
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